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Reverse-English pump priming... 
germ of an idea . . . a strike in coal 
_, , Europe’s fast moves. 


‘EXT on the cards is a venture into pump 
\ priming with reverse English. 

Instead of striving for inflation through 
larger and larger doses of cold Government 
cash, the new effort is to be to help check 
jefation by easing up on some taxes and by 
lending. rather than spending, more Govern- 
ment money. 

A promised reduction in pay-roll taxes that 
go to support unemployment insurance is one 
sych move. Saving of an estimated 60 mil- 
lion dollars is involved in a plan to limit the 
3 per cent pay-roll tax to the first $3,000 of 
each individual’s wage rather than to apply 
the tax to an employer's gross pay roll. A 
varying, but prospectively large, saving is 
involved in a plan to permit States with ade- 
quate reserves to reduce the tax. 

Promised start of old-age insurance pay- 
ments on next January 1, instead of January 
1, 1942, is another such move to check defia- 
tion. Larger annuity payments than origin- 
ally intended, will help this move. 

Promised changes in details of the cor- 
poration income taxes is a third such move. 

Mr. Roosevelt is mot yet ready to accept 
the business-supported pump-priming theory 
of heavy tax cuts in the expectation of larger 
revenue from thé hoped-for increase in bus- 
iness activity. 

The President, however, is sold on the idea 
of more Government Jending as contrasted 
with Government spending. Ahead is a prob- 
_able broad expansion of the new Government 
Loan Agency. 

One idea, under study now, would permit 
the Government—through RFC—to buy pre- 
ferred stock in going business enterprises 


that need capital. 
* * 


The germ of a new, disguised NRA is ac- 
tively at work. - 

Business, through the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, endorsed the 
id resolution, 

T epartment“ok, Justice is fostering it 
‘through a plan to use the Department of 
Commerce and the Department of Agricul- 
ture, among others, to help business men, 
caught in the anti-trust laws, work out price 
and production problems. 

Strong sentiment among Government rep- 
fesentatives on the Temporary National 
Economic Committee is for some machinery 
for economic planning. 

The trend, definitely, is away from un- 
bridled competition as a business regulator, 
and toward planned functioning of business. 


The coal strike can become highly serious. 
At bottom is a jurisdictional issue. The 
United Mine Workers (CIO) want a contract 
from the operators that will protect them 
from competition of the Progressive Miners 
(AFL) and the operators are refusing this. 
Operators contend that under the Wagner 
Labor law they cannot legally force their 


workers to join a union of the employers’ 
choosing, 


* * * 


Europe remains in a mess that promises to 
get into more of a mess. 

Moves are too fast for the diplomatic eye 
ashington to follow. Best opinion is 
iat Hitler once more is outmaneuvering the 
‘oWer-moving British and French. 

Not to be crossed off is the chance that 
Stalin, already playing ball with Mussolini, 
will do a little playing with Hitler. With 
Russia on the side-lines—military experts 
here ‘ay—Poland and Rumania would be 
Next to impossible of defense. 

‘ia's dictator appears at this stage to 
ne key to a fantastic situation. A Brit- 
Danese deal—reputedly in the making 
“adds to the fantasy. 
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Mos: of the program of railroad aid is 


ce down in Congress. Still better than 
ie in Prospect is approval of RFC equip- 
and permission for railroads to 
Out debt adjustments with creditors. 
— defense needs promise to call for 
idea the Federal Government into 
fNilitiee new electric power production 
vith » : unless the industry soon takes hold 
oroad expansion program. 
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WHAT HAPPENED 
TO RAW MATERIAL PRICES 


SINCE DOLLAR WAS 
DEVALUED 


COPYRIGHT, 1939, By THe UNtTen News PUBLISHING CORPORATION. 


“Dollar Tinkering’ vs. Falling Prices: 


The Old and New Monetary Ideas 


CHEAPER dollar has been used by the + to the belief that economic cures can be found ‘ 


United States for five years and today 
commodity prices are almost as low as they 
were in 1934. 

The dollar was officially cheapened on Janu- 
ary 31, 1934, when President Roosevelt raised 
the price of gold from $20.67 to $35 an ounce. 
That meant that it would take more dollars to 
buy an ounce of gold, just as it had been taking 
more bushels of wheat, more pounds of cotton, 
more tons of coal, more ounces of lead to buy 
an ounce of the precious metal. 

The action frankly was taken to raise the 
American price level and restore prosperity by 
increasing purchasing power. The theory was 
that prices of all materials were quoted in terms 
of gold and that if dollar prices for gold in- 
creased, dollar prices for commodities likewise 
would increase. 


THE TRENDS OF PRICES 


What has happened to raw material prices, 
since President Roosevelt cut the value of the 
dollar by 41 per cent, is graphically illustrated 
in the pictogram at the top of the page. The 
index number of wholesale prices for raw mate- 
rials stood at 66 in February, 1934. It rose to 
90.1 in March, 1937, and has since declined to 
68 in April, 1939. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics compiles its 
index of prices by balancing wholesale prices 
for a number of raw materials, such as cotton, 
wheat, livestock, coal and metals. A bushel of 
wheat in 1934 cost 69.4 cents; in 1937 it cost 
$1.23 and last week it cost 74.75 cents. That 
gives an indication of the fall in raw material 
prices, which have declined farther on the av- 
erage than other commodities, such as manu- 
factured articles. 

The decline in prices means that purchasing 
power is reduced for large numbers of Ameri- 
can farmers, miners and others whose incomes 
depend upon raw materials. It also means that 
countries concerned primarily with producing 
raw materials, like Canada, Australia and Latin 
America, also will have less purchasing power, 
less money to buy American machinery and 
tools. 

The present situation, therefore, is causing 
quite as much concern as it did in 1934, when 
gold prices were increased. It also sees the 
same remedies advanced. The present Con- 
gress has before it proposals. to issue more 
currency to retire the Government debt, to 
print silver certificates against the Govern- 
ment hoard of metallic silver; even proposals to 
issue stamp scrip which would penalize persons 
who did not immediately spend it. These pro- 
posals come from persons and groups who cling 


in monetary action. 


The Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System recently noted new dollar tinker- 
ing suggestions when it invited a Congres- 
sional study of monetary measures and their 
objectives. The Governors also pointed to the 
opposite camp, which wants to eliminate silver 
purchases and restore the gold standard on 
the theory that confidence would revive and 
recovery result. 

The Governors, however, expressed doubt 
that money was the root of the evil. They ex- 
plained: - 

“It has been the Board’s view that since 
the money supply, however measured, is larger 
now than at any previous time, the difficulty 
must lie not in the scarcity but in the inade- 
quate use of the existing supply. ... In earlier 
statements the Board has pointed out that 
there are many phases of economic life that are 
not susceptible of control through monetary 
means alone... .” 

The consensus of economic opinion agrees 
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* with the Governors. 


Few economists attribute 
the rising prices which followed the abandon- 
ment of the gold standard to gold alone. Most 
of them point out that while the cheaper dollar 
gained an advantage on international ex- 
changes, thereby assisting American exports, 
other inflationary influences also were at work. 
Among them were: . 
The huge Government spending program. 
NRA and AAA and other controls over pro- 
duction. | 
Payment of the veterans’ bonus in 1936. 
The severe agricultural droughts of 1934 and 
1936, which reduced supplies of agricultural 
materials as demand increased. 


Moreover, further devaluation of the dollar 
now would not have the inflationary effect it 
did in 1934, according to economists. They 
point out that in 1934 a world gold bloc existed, 
comprising France, Belgium, Holland and 
Switzerland. That bloc no longer exists, hence 
a cheaper dollar in terms of gold might not be- 
come cheaper in terms of foreign currencies, 
and no exchange advantage to the United 
States would result. 


PRESIDENT’S MONEY POWER 


The administration, however, wants to retain 
its power to manipulate money, but it is not 
expected to tinker with dollars in an effort to 
raise domestic prices. Before the House of 
Representatives voted to extend until June 
30, 1941, the President’s power over the dol- 
lar, Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau 
testified that such powers were necessary for 
defense. He intimated they would not be used 
domestically. They, include authority further 
to devalue the dollar, to manage the exchange 
stabilization fund and to continue the silver 
purchase program. 

Meanwhile, pressure to manipulate money 
again in the interest of prices may be expected 
to continue, although Government economists 
believe deflationary influences operating in 
world markets must be stemmed before any 
monetary action can be effective. And by that 
time it may not be needed. Influences tending 
to lower prices include: 


The jittery international situation, which 
curtails buying in domestic markets. 

The use of barter and strict exchange con- 
trols by totalitarian states, which shrinks: for- 
eign markets. 

Bumper agricultural 
markets that remain. 

Economists say rising prices for raw mate- 
rials will result if the situation resolves into 
war, but that if peace prevails improved prices 
must await a restoration of world trade. 


crops, which drug 
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The March News 


Strange situations ., . A Presi- | 
dent visits Washington . . . Mine 
trouble . . . A Russian firing 


_ strange situations continue to crop 

up here at home and around the world 

as events weave the pattern of history. 

There is a strike that isn’t a strike in the 

coal industry; yet nearly 400,000 miners have 

been idle more than a. month and another 
100,000 now are joining them. 

In Washington, where dictators are de- 
nounced unsparingly inside the White House 
and in Congress, there is a stir as President 
Roosevelt greets with military pomp the 
President of Nicaragua—a ruler who rules 
with what Congressmen contend is dictatorial 
power. There appeared to be a dividing line 
between dictators. 

Across the seas, both in the capitals of 
Europe and in the capitals of Asia, a game of 
blind man’s buff goes on. Nobody knows who 
is who. 


THE “FEUD” WITH HITLER 

The latest period of uncertainty started 
with a carefully dropped hint at the White 
House that newspaper men could stop specu- 
lating on whether or not Mr. Roosevelt would 
have a new message for Adolf Hitler as an 
answer to Mr. Hitler’s response to Mr. Roose- 
velt’s first message. The President saw no 
reason to write another letter or to go on the 
radio to try in two hours and 17 minutes to 
refute the points made by Germany’s dictator. 

This promise of at least a temporary end 
to one feud almost coincided with the revival 
of another as the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States came to town to hold its 
annual meeting. Speakers before the assem- 
bled business men spared no punches in at- 
tacking the New Deal. Mr. Roosevelt, how- 
ever, adhered to a practice adopted during 
his second year in office and refrained from 
addressing the gathering or answering the 
criticisms that the meeting of business men 
produced. 

The President, too, kept carefully outside 
the controversy that has the nation’s soft 
coal industry tied into a knot. 

In this strange situation the mine opera- 
tors and the representatives of the miners sit 
week after week talking to one another—not 
about wages or hours of work or working 
conditions—but about whether or not a 
miner who strikes during the life of the 
union contract shall have deductions made 
from his pay. At bottom, as officials explain 


[Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.] 
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News 
within the 


News 


(QF paramount interest to the millions 
of Americans who produce our food, 
mine our coal and metals, and turn the 
wheels of our factories are—prices of 
commodities. The rise and fall of prices 
controls their purchasing power; in 
other words, their pay envelopes. 


When, five years ago, President Roose- 
velt raised the price of gold to $35 an 
ounce, it was upon the theory that if 
dollar prices for gold were raised, dol- 
lar prices for commodities likewise 
would rise. 

And what has happened to prices in 
these five years? The story is told in 
our Page I Pictogram and accompany- 
ing article, the result of an exhaustive 
study by our monetary experts. They 
reveal a situation causing quite as much 
concern as in 1934—and discuss some 
proposed remedies. 


Important news on the Washington 
tax front for the nation’s .employers 
these days—news that means dollars 
and cents in—not out of—their pockets. 


Newly proposed changes in social se- 
curity taxes apparently headed for ap- 
proval in Congress concern both the un- 
employment insurance system and pay- 
roll taxes. What these changes are— 
what savings they will mean for em- 
ployes—is explained fully in the News- 
gram in the last column of this page. 


Furthermore, the Treasury Depart- 


ment is submitting to Congress various . 


sets of tax figures in which corporations 
have a vital interest. The ideas on tax 
revision attracting the most interest 
just now are discussed by our tax ex- 
perts on Page 14. 


* * 


Is the world going bankrupt? 

More than one statesman has asked 
himself that question as mounting bills 
for relief and rearmament make it more 
and more expensive to govern a nation. 


We thought it was about time to take 
stock of the world financial situation 
with a specially close look at leading 
governments. We wanted to be able to 
tell readers how many governments 
now live within their income. So we 
consulted with official authorities who 
keep tab on these matters. _ 


On Page 3 we present an up-to-the- 
minute “financial statement” for the 
world. It is not pleasant reading but it 
is the grim stuff out of which national 
policies must now be made. 


* 


Ambassadors, aviators, novelists, 
platform lecturers, Army officers and re- 
tired statesmen have all had their say 
on what political and military plans are 
hatching in key foreign countries. 


Everyone from the man in the street 
to the President of the United States 
has his opinion of what kind of mess of 
pottage the dictators and democrats 
of Europe and Asia are brewing to set 
before the world. 


Now comes a full outline of these 
plans as seen by one of the highest 
defense authorities in the United 
States, retiring Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions Admiral William D. Leahy. 


Because of the exceptional position 
the Admiral holds, his unrivalled con- 
tacts with U. S. and foreign observers 
and his influence on American policy, 
we present on Page 5 an inside view of 
what’s ahead across the seas as the 
Admiral views it. 

* * * 

Few American home owners who 
have to pay a daily trip to the family 
furnace to poke a clinker out of the 
grate and shovel another scoop of cgal 
on the flames give thought to the com- 
plicated machinery that keeps coal com- 
ing to that furnace—or to the furnaces 
of industry. 


What’s at stake in the shutdown of 
the great soft coal industry? Why 
can’t the mine operators and the unions 
get together and take the clinker of dis- 
cord out of the industry? 


Our labor experts, in the Newsgram 
on Page 7, give us at a glance an un- 
derstanding of the issues involved. 
They outline the position of the oper- 
ators and the objections of the union to 
this position. In turn, they outline the 
position of the union and the objections 
of the operators to this position. 

WortuH HIcGIns, 
Managing Editor. 


Some foreign embassies here ¢ 
are credited with passing the 
story that instead of promoting 
peace this country’s maneuvers 
in the international field are eg- 
ging the principals in Europe 
on to a fight that they really 
don’t want. 


ers and conservatives inside and 
outside Congress is growing 
deeper and is marked by 
‘creased bitterness. search 
fails to disclose any péace par- 
leys scheduled or suggested. 


* 


Leon Henderson is expected to 
continue directing most of the 
Temporary National Economic 
Committee program in the im- 
mediate future from his new 
office in the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. As_ Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of TNEC, he 
had much to say in the organiza- 
tion of that program. 


= = 


White House scouts are inter- 
ested in trying to find out who 
helped Adolf Hitler prepare 
his reply to President Roosevelt. 
An intimate knowledge of Con- 
gressional and minority group 
prejudices leads to the conclu- 
sion of insiders that the address 
was prepared either by someone 
inside the United States or by 


someone recently here. Important Cabinet advisers to 


the White House are quietly ex- 
pressing the opinion that leaders 
in some key industries are lying 
down on the job and not trying 
to give recovery a forward push. 
The dope, as circulated around 


x 


The real story going the in- 
side rounds is that if Congress 
had not specifically blocked the 
move President Roosevelt would 


© 


* Hurried new defense measures * 
in the Cartbbean grow from this 
suggestion. 


x * 


Treasury and Reserve Board 
officials report the President in- 
creasingly interested in “doing 
something” about gold as the 
supplies of that metal rise to- 
ward astronomical levels. Ideas 
now hatching offer little posi- 
tive or assuring evidence about 
the future of that metal. 


* 
The President is disturbed by 
reports of internal dissension 
within the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission over a policy 
to be followed in regulating 
utility holding companies. Re- 
ports that George C. Mathews 
would resign to make way for 
another New Dealer on the 
Commission are quietly being 
spiked. Commission fights 
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Hitler's Speech “Made In U. S."?... New Defense Plans... 


“Lagging Industrialists .. . Liberal-Conservative War 


after June. Present funds will 
be exhausted then. 


* 


A bitter row is generating over 
what is reported as a definite 
White House decision to shift 
the Forest Service and the Bio- 
logical Survey from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to the De- 
partment of the Interior. Agri- 


culture is supposed to be ap- 
peased by getting the Farm 
Credit Administration in ex- 


change but appeasement is not 
working. 

If the new “consent decree” 
policy of the Department of Jus- 
tice works out in anti-trust cases 
as hoped, the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee may 
recommend that Congress for- 
mally sanction and lay down a 
pattern for the procedure. 


* 


reorganize the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation into the 
Treasury Department. Little 
prospect exists that the Comp- 
troller of the Currency will be 
moved out of the Treasury. 
= 

Private expressions by key in- 
dividuals on both sides reveal 
that the split between New Deal- 


ery. 


the inside, is that some’ indus- 
trialists are prepared to wait 
until after November, 1940, be- 
fore getting excited over recov- 


Latest American defense plans 
are shaping up around the idea | 
that in the future this country | 
may not have the British navy | 
to fall back upon in the Atlantic. 


are the thing. 


strengthen the President’s con- 
viction that one-man agencies 


The Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee is counting 
especially on its inquiry into 
savings and investment problems 
next week to generate support 
in Congress for a generous ap- 
propriation to carry on its work 


Spain is the newest battleground 
between the U. S. trade agree- 
ments policy and Hitler’s barter. 
American officials are trying to 
work out a basis for a trade 
pact with General Franco but 
are meeting stiff competition 
from the Nazis. The trade nego- 
tiations are part of an Anglo- 
American move to swing Franco 
out of the Hitler camp. 


we earrome Welcome” was the sign on the + 

Washington and Hyde Park White House 
doors during the last few days and Norwegian, 
iDanish and Nicaraguan rulers stepped over 
the threshold. Not only because of royal bow- 
ing and curtseying was the Presidential week 
a busy one, however. : 


“With solemnity perhaps, but with great hap- 
piness,” the President of the United States 
started off the week by dedicating and opening 
to all mankind the world’s greatest world’s Fair 
—the exposition at Flushing Meadow. At the 
same time President Roosevelt had his face 
lifted—fifty miles—via coaxial cable, ultra-short 
wave transmitters, directional antennae, and 
Station W2XBS: Television. 


Realizing that most of the world was wonder- 
ing whether or not he would answer Hitler’s 
two-day-old rejection of his peace appeal, the 
President had worked hard on his World’s Fair 
address, couching it in generalities. He made 
no answer to the Fuehrer’s reply; his speech 
was dedicated to peace. The dark rain clouds 
settling over the President’s head were the only 
gloomy aspect of the occasion, 


Looking down upon the 
Court of Peace and the 
towering statue of 
George Washington in 
the distance, President 
Roosevelt told the hundred of thousands be- 
fore him that the American wagon was hitched 
to a star of peace and that national solidarity 
“such as had never been seen before” would help 
carry America forward in the rays of that star. 


While at Hyde Park over the week-end and 
during the first part of the week, the First Fam- 
ily carried on a minor League of Nations. 
“Ploughing back and forth between New York 
and Poughkeepsie, the White House yacht “Po- 
tomac,” brought to the President’s Hudson River | 
retreat—at different times—the crown princes 
and princesses of Norway and Denmark. Then, 


A Promise 
Of Peace 


For America 


in a five-day welter of luncheons, dinners, teas 
and picnics, the Roosevelts, by celebrating these 
royal visits, executed a last-minute cramming 
session before the good-will tour of King George 
VI and Queen Elizabeth who sailed from their | 
homeland on Saturday. 


In the wooded surroundings of the President’s 
new Dutch Colonial cottage, Crown Prince Olaf 
and Princess Martha of Norway were introduced 
to that modern American phenomenon—a pic- 
nic on hot dogs and potato salad, plus Nor- 
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TITLED VISITORS, TEAS, TELEVISION AND TAXES... 
MORE DEFENSES ...A "GOOD NEIGHBOR” CALLS 


THEIR MAJESTIES’ GREETER 


Daniel C. Roper, former Secretary of Commerce, 

was appointed U. S. Minister to Canada by Presi- 

dent Roosevelt. The new envoy said he probably 

would serve only 60 days, long enough to prepare 

a welcome to King George VI and Queen Eliza- 
beth of England. 


wegian herring salad, to prevent homesickness. 

Dutch Colonial—a favorite type of architec- 
ture with the President—was also the setting 
of the chief event on the entertainment pro- 
gram of tall, stately Crown Prince Frederick 


and smiling Princess Ingrid of Denmark. At: 


one of the most thorough jobs of post office 
dedication ever performed (among those pres- 
ent were the President and Mrs. Roosevelt, the 
royal visitors, Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau and Postmaster General Farley), the 
Danish Prince laid the cornerstone of the new 
fieldstone post office at Rhinebeck, N. Y. 


Returnimg from _ the 
Hudson to the Potomac 
on Tuesday, the Chief 
Executive held his press 
conference in the plush 
surroundings of the Pullman coach “Roald 
Amundsen.” Buoyant and chatty, he téld cor- 
respondents that he had read Hitler’s speech 
but had no comments to offer; that he hoped 
to visit the “wonderful” World of Tomorrow 
again—in the morning when the crowds were 


Hints of a Trip 
By Sea Later 


In Summer 


4 


a 


thinnest; that sometime in July he planned to 
cross the country to see the San Francisco Fair, 
as he had promised. And he hinted that he might 
take a summer cruise—possibly to Alaska, the 
Philippines, or Hawaii. 


Newspaper men were told by the President 
also that the Administration would remain of- 
ficially neutral on proposals of Congressional 
and Treasury spokesmen for elimination of taxes 
called “business deterrents.” 


Back among the dogwood blossoms of the 
Capital, the Chief Executive continued his 
spring White House cleaning. Most of his time 
was spent in clearing from his desk many Ex- 
ecutive orders pertaining to the Army and Navy. 
Further military business was the signing of 
the Second Deficiency Bill carrying funds for 
national defense materials. 


Poland’s President, Ig- 


A Gesture nace Moscicki, received 
eo Of Friendship on Wednesday a telegram 
Bachrach from the President of the | 
To Poland 


United States. The mes- 
Sage expressed “the earnest wish that the ties 
of friendship and good understanding between 
your country and mine may continue to in- 
crease and prosper.” The occasion was the cele- 
bration of Poland’s Constitutional Anniversary. 


While his peace plea was being denounced 
by the German-American Bund and praised by 
Alfred M. Landon, the President kept silent 
on the subject of foreign affairs and his Secre- 
tary, Stephen Early, discounted reports of a 
fireside chat. 


Pleased that the House had approved his Re- 
organization Plan No, 1, President Roosevelt 
made speedy preparations for Plan Nos. 2 and 
3, hoping to catch the House in the same mood. 


On Friday the Blve and the White joined 
the Red, White and Blue on the flag-poles of 
the Capital, “Flying Fortresses” roared over 
the White House, 4,800 soldiers, sailors and 
marines paraded, tanks rumbled over Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, bands played at the street 
corners—and President and Mrs. Roosevelt went 
to Union Station to welcome in person the 
President of Nicaragua, General Anastasio So- 
moza, the Senora Somoza. From then on the 
day was filled with wreath-laying, gun salutes 
and state entertainments. 

And the next day the Crown Prince and Prin- 
cess of Denmark arrived at- the White House 
for tea. Thus, the week ended, as it had begun, 
on a note of international good-will. 


—Harris & Ewing 
A PARADE FOR TWO PRESIDENTS 
Solidly flanked by sailors and marines, the auto- 
mobile bearing President Roosevelt and General 
Anastasio Somoza, president of Nicaragua, passes 
the U. S, Capitol on the way to the White House. 
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U.S. “TAX RELIEF’ 
FOR EMPLOYERS 


Dollars for pockets of employers. 
What social security law changes 
mean. A proposed tax cut. 


HANGES in the Social Security Law that will 
mean dollars and cents in the pockets of this 
country’s employers are recommended pv 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House 
with every prospect of Congressional approval 
Both the unemployment insurance system with 
its pay-roll taxes and the old-age insurance sys- 
tem with its pay-roll taxes are affected by the 
proposed amendments. Action by State legisla- 
tures will be necessary to make some of ‘he 
changes effective, after Congress votes approval. 
Important savings to employers, newly pro- 
posed, concern unemployment inSurance. At 
present there is a Federal tax of 3 per cent on 
the total pay rolls of all employers of eight or 
more persons. There also are State taxes of a like 
amount, but employers are entitled to deduct 90 
per cent of their State taxes in paying the Fed- 
eral tax. 


Lowering the Rates 


Of Tax on Wages 


Now it is proposed that these steps be taken: 

1. That the Federal tax on pay rolls be limited 
to the first $3,000 of each worker’s wages, as }) 
the case of old-age insurance, instead of on th 
total pay roll. If Congress accepts and State 
amend their laws to conform, an estimated sav- 
ing of $30,000,000 to $60,000,000 annually would 
result to employers. 

2. That in States where adequate unemploy- 

ment insurance reserves are in existence, af.cr 
meeting minimum Federal standards for pay- 
ments to those who lose their‘jobs, the Federal 
Government will permit a reduction in the State 
pay-roll taxes to any level that will maintain the 
reserve and will permit employers to deduct t° 
full 90 per cent from the Federal tax, which wil! 
remain at 3 per cent. 

3. That minimum benefit standards for unem- 
ployment insurance henceforth would call 
payments to the unemployed for 16 instead of the 
present 13 weeks with payments not less than 50 
per cent, of full-time weekly earnings after 4 
waiting period of not more than two weeks. 

4. That individual States be permitted to ¢- 
tablish employers’ experience rating systems *9 
that an employer with a good record for steacy 
employment may be rewarded with a tax Cus 


> 


Revising the System 
Of Old-Age Insurance 


In the case of old-age insurance, changes Now 
recommended by the House Ways and Means 
Committee previously had been suggested by «1 
Administration. 

Essentially, the recommendations are: : 

1. That the pay-roll tax levied against «/l 
employers outside the excluded occupations *°- 
main at the present rate of one per cent on 
employer and one per cent on the employe ul. 
January 1, 1943. The law now calls for this rave 
to rise to One and one-half per cen‘ on ea.) 
group on next January 1. 

2. That benefit payments to individuals ret!" 
ing at the age of 65 be started after January | 
1940, instead of after January 1, 1942. This meas 
starting payments two years earlier than the .¥ 
originally contemplated. 

3. That payments to persons who retire 
geared to average earnings instead of to to‘ 
earnings, thereby permitting larger benefit pa) 
ments in the first years and endinz the id:a of 
a “full reserve” system under which the Treasu!) 

would have built up a mythical reserve fund of 
as much as 50 billion dollars. 

With approval by Congress of these proposed 
changes, the President and his aides hope Lae 
remove some of the deflationary effects of ‘' 
existing social security system that has bee” 
pulling vastly more dollars out of the pockets ° 

employers and workers that it has. been pattins 
back through benefit payments to aged ,or 
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IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


(Continued From Page 1} 
it, the issue that is closing down 
one major industry is simply 
whether or not there can be com- 
petition in the organization of 
miners into unions. The United 
Mine Workers wants the right 
to strike if its members have to 
work alongside members of Pro- 
gressive Miners, a rival union. 

These weighty considerations 
were somewhat relieved on May 
4 with the revelation that Harold 
Ickes, 65-year-old Secretary of 
the interior, expected to become 
a proud father next September. 

But the real theme of events 
at home and abroad continues to 
be extremely serious. 

A sudden and strange develop- 
ment in Europe saw Russia fire 
Maxim Litvinoff, the man who 
has guided Russian foreign af- 
fairs since 1929 and the man who 
most favored cooperation between 
his nation and England and 
France for consultative security. 
Immediately in Washington and 
London and Paris and Berlin the 
heads of governments were won- 
dering whether Russia, with her 
immense potential powers, was 
going “isolationist.” 

This develpoment coincided 
with reports that the British and 
the Japanese were exploring the 
basis for an agreement that might 


separate Japan from the Rome- 


Berlin axis in exchange for prom- 
ised recognition in China. And 
on May 5 Premier Josef Beck, 
of Poland, definitely turned down 
the demand from Germany for 
control of the now “free” city of 
Danzig and for a motor road 
across the Polish Corridor. 

Would Hitler now talk in a 
new conference or would he move 
in to take what was not being 
given to him? 

Nobody knew the answer. 

In another move, Mr. Roose- 
velt decided to dispatch Brig. 
Gen. George C. Marshall—soon 


‘to become chief of staff of the 


Army—to Brazil for conference 
with Brazilian military leaders. 
This move followed a proposal 
by Germany that the Brazilian 
army leaders visit Germany to 
Witness the maneuvers of that 
country, 

At home, too, Congress gave 
thought to neutrality and to the 
Visit of the president of Nica- 
fagua, while the Senate appro- 
Priations Committee voted to ap- 
Prove tarm subsidies $378,000,000 
larger than those provided in the 
President's budget. Parts of those 
Subsidies would go to finance the 
new plan to provide food for the 
unemployed by utilizing private 
distribution machinery. 
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WORLD PLAGUE OF NATIONAL DEBTS: 
SOARING DEFICITS AND THE EFFORTS TO END THEM 


AWMAKERS in Congress who have proportionate public debt in this + 
4 been busily voting appropriations | 


all winter now make a noteworthy 
discovery. 

As a tenth year of unbalanced 
books approaches and as the national] 
debt soars past the 40-billion-dollar 
mark, Congressional 


National debts, a world- 


wide plague. Great and 
small nations in same fi- 
nancial boat. Unbalanced 


budgets and what they may 
mean to the 1940 elections. 


stopped to take a look around the 
world. 

How are other governments faring 
as the United States continues to roll 
up a debt, they wonder? 

This is what they find: 


The world’s leading nations, with 
the exception of communist Russia, 
which has invented rules of its own, 
are living beyond their incomes, bor- 
rowing on tomorrow’s money to meet 
today’s expenses. 


leaders have | 


In this class of debtor government | 


Italy, Japan—in fact, all major capi- 
talistic governments, and a host of 
‘smaller ones. 

Russia, of course, has worked out 
a different system that is not com- 
parable to that in use elsewhere. 


Only Seven Nations 
On Balanced Budgets 


Moreover, a diligent search reveals 
that only seven nations—Russia, 
Sweden, Norway, Finland, Portugal, 


_are Great Britain, France, Germany, | 


Venezuela and Egypit—can meet all | 


expenses out of normal revenue this 
year without borrowing new money. 


Financially, all major governments | 


are “in the same boat” with the 
United States. 

The picture shapes up as follows: 

One of Europe’s largest govern- 
ments has stopped publishing any 
budget figures, another publishes 
only partial figures, several Latin 
American nations let the public see 
no part or only a small part of their 
financial statements. United States 
Officials believe that a number of 
other nations practice wholesale dis- 
tortion of their accounting figures. 

The presumption is that these 
governments are all in debt and do 
not want to reveal the extent of their 
debts. 

Then, too, among governments 
that do publish figures, borrowing to 
meet expenses is a common prac- 
tice. In fact, the so-called “rich” 
nations with the largest foreign 
trade, the most colonial possessions 
and largest industries are those 
deepest in debt. 

Here is the situation, country by 
country: 3 

Great Britain has just announced 
a six-billion-dollar budget which is 
out of balance by 1.7 billion dollars. 
Making due allowances for differ- 
ences in population,, a comparable 


‘deficit in the United States would be 


49 billions, whereas the current 
American deficit is 3.3 billion dol- 
lars. 

Totaled up, the British public debt 
comes close to 40 billion dollars. A 
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country would be 111 billion dollars. 


Meanwhile, Great Britain is con- | 


Strained to raise its taxes even on 
articles that low-income groups con- 
sume. No immediate prospect is seen 
for reducing the British public debt. 
In France, the debt situation is at 
least as bad. 
been steadily lowering the peg un- 


In fact, France has | 


der the franc in order to strenetnen | 


national finances. Because France 
pays out and takes in so much 
money outside what is shown in the 
budget, officials find it difficult to 
set a figure for the French public 
debt. But that it is high is held to 
be evident in the unusual financial 
measures the French government has 
taken in recent months. 


Berlin and Rome 
Pressed for Funds 


: proved soils and thickened forests a 

Closed books are the order of the | into debt, Scandinavia escaped the should be set down on the hooks uot 1a 
day in. Berlin and Rome. German —Harris & Ewing worst of the depression and made. as a debt, say the new-type book- a 
and Italy, reported to be hard From Finland, which pays its debts and balances its budget, came money from the arms race by | keepers but as an asset ° y 
pressed for funds, let few figures leak a trade delegation to call on the State Department. Left to right: =f Congress, however 
out that mich? thale Jaakko Kahma, managing director, Finnish Trade Association: Sweden has introduced a new- | A 
exact financial situation. But it is | . H. |. Procope, Minister; V. K. Latvala, president, Finlandia News | type accounting method, called a | country owes it and how it is car- i¢ : 
that is taxes, Service; R. V. Fieandt, Arthur Soderholm, Julius Alanen. cyclical budget. In a nutshell, the on the books, and much will 
paying bills with tax certificates and | noee is to expect deficits in bad | be made of this point between now * oy 
otherwise trvineg to k fl ; | Umes and plan for them, but also to | , 4 election day. 1940 . eg 
wise trying to Keep afloat in @ ° ernment relies to a great extent on* Canada is now out of balance in | plan for surpluses in good years to ee ie 


rising tide of public debt. Italy also 
is raising taxes and has resorted to 
two capital levies so far, taking two 
Slices from private fortunes in order 
to meet national debts. 


Japan is franker about many of its 
debt facts and they are not encour- 
aging to those who believe in bal- 
anced budgets. ° 

As a result of military excursions, 
Starting with the Manchurian inci- 
dent in 1931, Japan’s public debt has 


- jumped from about 1.5 billion dol- 


lars in 1931 to nearly 4.5 billion dol- 
lars at present. In addition, the Ja- 
panese government is authorized to 
issue bonds for 2 billion more dol- 
lars this year, and expenses of the 


China campaign make it almost cer- 


tain that the full amount will be 
used. Thus the Japanese debt may 
soon be almost seven billion dollars. 
From time to time there is talk in 
Japan of cutting the value of the 
yen in order to meet some of this 
debt. 


China, of course, is deep in debt | 


and tax collections in many parts of 
the Republic are completely disor- 
ganized. Much of the foreign debt 
is in default and the Chinese gov- 


Budget-balancers Seek Trade 


Sale of silver and on foreign aid to 
pay the expenses of. its war with 
Japan. 

All the nations in the Balkans 
have to borrow to meet the load of 
military expenses suci as the recent 
mobilization in Rumania. 


In the Near East, Palestine’s bud- 
eet, which normally balances, was 
thrown completely out of gear by 
military operations during the Arab- 
Jewish troubles. Great Britain has 
promised to fill up this hole in the 


Palestinian public purse but to date | 


has not done so. 


Turkey, though it withholds full | 
figures, claims to have a balanced | 


budget. But exverts point out that 
Turkey’s so-called balance leaves out 
of the picture many expenses for 
public works that do not appear in 
the regular budget. 

India has been 


the black last year but is now in the 


red, and New Zealand, with a large | 


program of social works, is not pay- 
ing its way. 


running steadily | 
at a small deficit, Australia was in 


And so it goes all over the world. | 


Closer to home, on this continent, | 


debts are just as deep. 


its national accounts. Mexico. with 


+ to throw Egypt's budget out of bal-+ 


anced books: 


arce for next year; Portugal has a 
negligible expense for the army and 
navy and public works and hence is 
paying its way; South Africa has 
reaped rich revenue from gold min- 
ing companies and thus shows bal- 


| Finland have worked out a system 


a failing oil trade, is running into | 


more debt. Ecuador and Uruguay 
are tight-lipped about their budgets 
and are Known to be in debt. 

The largest two South American 
countries—Argentina and _ Brazil— 
are living on borrowed money, 
though Argentina has been making 


good on its foreign debt. Both gov- | 
ernments have large and expensive | 
made to this nest-egg each year and 


Public works operations that are 
completely outside the budget. Chile 
accepts debt as so much a regular 
feature of its budget that it main- 
tains an “Autonomous Amortization 
Office” whose duty is to raise money 
to service the debt. 

Even two of the smallest Latin 
American governments—the Domini- 
can Republic and Haiti—show defi- 
cits in their national accounts. 


The lesson that economists draw 
from all this is that only a few gov- 
ernments in special situations have 
been able to live within their in- 
comes. 

Thus Venezula is doing nicely on 
revenue from the oil fields; Egypt 
has fared we!l on customs receipts 


| but heavy military expenditures are 


of their own for staying solvent; and 


Russia has invented ways to pay the | 


Sweden, Norway and 


costs of government that do not fol- | 


low traditional rules. 
Leaving the Russian method of 


running government aside, Ameri-— 
can officials show much interest in | 


methods used by Scandinavian coun- 
tries to make both ends in govern- 
ment meet. 

How have Sweden, Norway and 
Finland managed to stay solvent? 

Part of the reason is that, while 
rearmament and world-wide depres- 
sion dragged the rest of the world 


make up the difference. Working 
on this system, Sweden last year 
showed a surplus of 23 million dol- 


Sweden’s Nest-egg 
For Bad Times 


In addition, Sweden has a nest- 
egg for use in bad times, called an 
emergency budget. Additions are 


the Government is authorized to use 
it only in a time of crisis. The plan 


js to spend it in bad times for public 


works and relief to take up 
Slackening in private business 


any 
ac- 


‘tivity. 


Using much the same system as 
Sweden, her sister states Finland 
and Norway have scored budget sur- 
pluses for the year 1938 and are even 
paying the costs of emergency arm- 
ament programs out of revenue from 
taxation. 


Few United States officials, how- 
ever, believe that this country can 


, soon join the select group of seven 


nations whose national accounts bal- 
ance without borrowing. 


Instead, government debt is com- 


ing to be accepted as a more or less 
permanent feature of a capitalist 
democracy. 

A new attitude toward this debt, 
now developing in high official cir- 
cles, looks more at what the Gov- 
ernment gets in return for incurring 
debt than at the size of the debt 
itself. 

Thus this school of thought points 
out that relief and public works ex- 
penditures have given the country 
better roads, more schools and pub- 
lic buildings, more parks and play- 
grounds. In this light, relief and 
public works outlays should be care 
ried on United States books as as- 
sets, they argue. 


Soil Conservation 


Viewed as Investment 


Similarly, money spent for cone 
servation activities which have im- 


ireland, England, France and Ger- 
many on America's greatest liners 


MAY 17, JUNE 14, JULY 12 


: 6.6. 
MAY 31, JUNE 28, JULY 26 
Cabin,$186 up. Tourist, $127 
up. Third, $95. up. Or sailing 
the alternate weeks, ss Pres. 
Harding - ss Pres. Roosevelt 
Cabin, $14 lup.Third, $91 up. 
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$300 less than it did for- pleted, Packard effects important savings n ; ; ‘ 

Topay a Packard costs you $100 (0 ». reflected in Packard's new, low prices. eee ot 
| is ji d fortunate financia 
merly. he beginnin And because Packard is in a rare 

This is not a temporary P : position as well—having no 

or has been four years in the dened with no overhea ac 

‘ve you, not just more car, BUT A LOT MOBS for YOU AS 

buy anywhere else. O OTHER AUTOMOBILE SHALL OFFER 
CAR than the same money can buy any : N PACKARD uf 


With its two great factories extensively rea 
f n 
multi-million dollar equipment and expansio 


PRICE 


program com- 


AND UP, delivered Detroit, 


State taxes extra 


Tix sensationally low price of $888 is 
for the same beautiful Packard which for- 


merly sold for 
120 and Super-8 have 
as much or more. 


$1,000 and up! The Packard 
also been reduced 


Yet not one detail of these cars has been 


changed, cheapened, or left off. 
Go to your n 


earest Packard dealer today. 


Take a 1939 Packard out on the road, put 
it through every test your ingenuity can 


4 1 the welcome facts on its 


devise, get al 
economy of upkeep. | 
Then—even if your heart was set on 
some other make—see #f any power on earth 
could keep you from owning 4 Packard. 
WHO OWNS ON E 


7 duced are the same 
BUILT —The cars so greatly re ; 
[ar ie ds that have delighted every “man who 


spirited, mechanically great torrent of enthusiastic 


4 a 
owns one.” Never‘in 40 years has Packard received such 
letters from new owners. 
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‘U.S. NEUTRALITY: 


CC 
A 
the W 
RS centec 
HOW EDITO 
Admit 
VIEW PLANS 
Hert 
in Congress over neutrality 
ua legislation, which has been conspicuous dur- 
ho ing the discussion of the subject, is reflected 
in the newspaper discussions of the same mat- Na 
ter. The differences of opinion are strongly 
voiced, but there is a wide range of judgment ep 
as to what should be done to keep the United Wi 
States out of war. Eur 
In the opinion of 71 per cent of the com- 
menting press it is necessary to have new legis- ae 
U lation while this country is still at peace in wide 
N order to avoid embarrassing developments in Leahy 
E the course of any war that might get under . Appro 
M way. | 
Ms In the opinion of 29 per cent of commenting | 
L newspapers, the remnants of the neutrality law _ Mor 
O which remain through the expiration of the | ig 
Y cash-and-carry system should be so amended or | al 
M Bese repealed as to prevent the enforcement of em- spurre 
Ses 3 bargoes which are not\ desir d by the. people reorga 
N : of the country. a sonnel 
T aircra 
Neutrality The ture of the con- tentiol 
fy av ; troversy is shown. by the | suprer 
Y In The Fight statement from the A STREAMLINED UNCLE SAM 
Over Neutrality” inois State Journal Cartoonist Loring in the Providence Evening Bulletin etn 
YY, (Ind.), which says: 
| / CANT BE PULLED\ ‘President Roosevelt’s friends are sure he has catego 
averted another world war and they will get rid shift | 
CLOSE,” of the Neutrality Act as unnecessary. Opponents grounc 
ZZ of the course outlined by President Roosevelt land 
are sure he is headed for war and that the 
reins of Congress must be tightened. There is 
no middle ground, no neutrality in’ the neu- Leone, 
SHOWING UP THE WORLD'S FAIR trality fight.” ee from 
Cartoonist Brown in the Elgin (Ill.) Daily Courier-News “The isolationists,” states the Worcester : sidiary 
: ~ Gazette (Ind.), “have an idea that a major war 
) might sweep like a flood over Europe without 
our even getting our feet wet. Their neu- New 
trality legislation resembles the dike of sand . 
> designed to hold back the tide. In a long war 
Americans could hardly be expected to stand anese 
; by and refuse to sell arms in case England were fie in’ 
OG overwhelmed and threatened with collapse. | Keey 
ORE i Today this law with its mandatory arms em- | manne, 
bargo provides the greatest possible material | 
assistance which we have in our power to | Stre: 
offer, to the aggressor nations of Europe.” | at Djit 
| Tica; J 
Nation Must ‘Whatever law we may | South 
adopt,’ according to the | in stri 
Face Issues New York Herald Trib- Tica; 
As They Arise une (Rep.), “it will never | cpt 
relieve the nation of the 
necessity for deciding for itself the great issues Dardar 
as they arise of fundamental national interest. In ge 
“Whether a Franco-British victory would be that t) 
so vital to this country as to justify military expend 
intervention to secure it; whether specific rights 
of trade and travel would be so unimportant | 
as to justify their abandonment during the | Chie} 
crisis are things which no law can decide in | 
advance. The most that a law could do would fense ; 
l oo > oe be to assist the nation in making decisions | contro] 
OY wisely and realistically.” | ranean 
ee wer “If the United States should succeed in re- | a wide: 
maining neutral,’ thinks the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press (Ind.), “the consequences would be con- United 
centration here of practically the whole of the SAME OLD CLIMB The ( 
world’s gold supply—with the probable con- Cartoonist Loring in the Providence Evening Bulletin Le Viewing 
sequence that other countries would demone- | More 
tize it entirely and leave us holding the bag— . | = 
and the further concentration here of economic | Berlin-’ 
and financial power with domination over such vantage 
part of the world as did not end up in a closed | Of the | 
economy system.” | WO yes 
“In one way or another,” states the Salt Lake ; 
City Deseret News (Ind.), “America always | 
takes sides. America does this because it feels Admi 
it can afford to do so.” — 
ast, Jax 
Present Law “at wer comes in | 
’ Europe,” warns the Bal- | out at 
THE WAY IT LOOKS! Held to Hurt —timore Sun (Dem.), “the | believes 
Cartoonist Talburt in the Washington Daily News Our Interests embargo provisions of | from al 
the present law would | be push 
operate in a way contrary to our interests. For | tinal 
+ EASING THE PAY “ROLL AS — if Great Britain and France again control the | , ; 
© q LL commenting newspapers give strong “The best we can recommend after this fine 
proval to the action of the House Ways and beginning,” says the Kansas City Star (Ind.) 
Means Committee in voting unanimously to empargo on their purchases. We should | Mi 
4a : . S y 1S a continuation of the present willingness to thus be refusing the use of our resources to | Munich 
do something.” | 7 the very nations in whose success we have the | 
Security Act, instead of permitting it to in- The Columbus Evening Dispatch (Ind.) embargo The 
agrees in the hove that “this provisions are repealed or modified, the Presi- Ves Ob 
: the first of many which will b de in the | Gent will not enjoy full discretion for which | Purth 
estimated by all newspapers to save $825,000,000. y | entra) 
y PSP ” eritical contingencies in world affairs always | 
\ The majority of newspapers not only approve Social Security Act. | call.” 4 | further 
4 this but suggest that further action along the The San Antonio Express (Ind.) is convinced | The New York Times (Dem.), takes the | ation 
same line would be advisable. that “The stimulus to productive industry | tion that “Our heat ol 
q ‘It is pleasant,” suggests the Buffalo Evening would probably greatly increase the federal | Jies in making the outbreak of war itself less | » Admit 
News (Rep.), “to think about the things that revenue.’ | 
4 $825,000,000 would buy employers and employes. The present effort to modif he Social ee . cami : ene Ja ne 
q The former would be able to go ahead and ex- Securit is described b ane 
4a pand their plants and hire new workers. The Sun ands as f under this law cluding 
pons of seii-derense. Cartoonist Messner in the Danville (Ill.) Commercial-News 
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Naval Expert 4 
ews-Lines 


Looks At World 


Armaments AROUND THE WORLD. 
* 


Studebaker Sales 


POLAND'S “LIFE LINE” 


COLDLY realistic outiine of po- 


A litical and military moves on | POLAND + and Estonia, is trying to write Ssimi- E 

‘he world chess board is now pre- | : lar agreements with Sweden, Nor- Ba... 

cented to Congress by the country’s | ECK Demands Peace With way. Denmark and Finland. 4 
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World race for power as its Black Sea ports. Finland's Aa- | i 
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_ | proach to the Russian naval base at | Ss d b k M h 

miral Leahy’s forecasts. leningrad and Estonia’s northern | fu a er $ are usiness was times 
: ommend "| coast looks right down on the sea 
What may happen next in i ie ee lanes that lead to Leningrad. | 


Europe and Far East. Hitler thus is taking up President | 4 ahead of last March ee and business for April, 


Roosevelt’s suggestion of non-ag- 
gression pledges—but with variations 


side ssuggle for power as Admiral «IIgs | DIS 08 a 1939 was almost 3 times that of April, 1938! 
teahy has sketched it for the House President Roosevelt's suggestion, 


Appropriations Committee | as now remodeled by Adolph Hitler, 
Ap 
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| lose control of Danzig and Gdynia, | the eng of Russian cooperation with 


New French defense budget is up | two ports that now handle 78 per 


; Great Britain and France. 
cent of Poland’s foreign trade. Po- THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION 
curd native unrest in Africa and Jap- mane wouls 2 from western Europe’s struggles, Po- Established 1852... World's Oldest Vehicle Manufacturer 
anese interference with arms traf- | land and Rumania are now left with , 
fic in Indo-China. GERMANY | only a British-French pledge of as- SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
Keep an eye out for these develop- ‘ ., | sistance in case they are attacked. 
’ ments, says Admiral Leahy: —" Forges Chain of Baltic Joseph Stalin’s overnight change of 
Shift in traditional French poli- Non-Aggression Pacts. policy breaks the British alliance 
cies impelled by Munich capitulation. Germany is concluding reciprocal | system wide open at its most vul- 
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i -at Djibouti; Dakar, French West Af- 
rica; Annam, facing Japan on the 
South China Sea; Madagascar, with- 
in striking distance of Italian Af- 
Tica; and at the small port of Ibn 
Hani, facing Alexandretta, in a posi- 
tion to command Italy’s Dodecanese 
Islands and the approaches to the 
Dardanelles. 
In general, the U. S. Navy reports 
that the lid is off in French naval 
expenditures. 


utstanding (Combinations 


and CHESTERFIELD, outstanding for its can’t-be-copied 
combination of the world’s best tobaccos. 


Italy 


Chief accent in defense prepara- 
lions is now on building up air power 
and on adding. battleships—two de- 
fense arms that might well decide 
fontrol of the land-locked Mediter- 
ranean Sea. Supplementing this is 
4 Widespread campaign of commer- 
‘lal activity concentrated on South 
and Central America, near the 
United States’ back door. 

The Chief of Naval Operations, re- 
Viewing Italy, says to watch for: 
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Chesterfields’ can’t-be-copied blend makes them 
outstanding for refreshing mildness... for better 


“ More Talian activity in Latin oe taste... for more pleasing aroma ... outstanding 
“herica, not excluding armament 

’ ictivities; greater use of the Rome- for real smoking enjoyment. 

ow Berlin-Tokyo axis for political ad- 


vantage; leap in capital-ship strength 
of the Italian Navy during the next 
(Wo years, 


When you try them you will know why 
Chesterfields give millions of men and women 


Germany rum more smoking pleasure...why THEY SATISFY 


Admiral! Leahy sets German air- 
diane strength at about 15,000 planes 
st January 1, with more than 20,000 
5 ficers and enlisted pilots to fly 
them. The aircraft industry can turn 
ou’ at least 10,000 planes a year, he 
believes. The German Navy, free 
ftom any treaty with England, is to 
be pushed to maximum size. On the 
Nays Or appropriated for are 146 new 
Naval vessels of all types, including 


ntee battleships and two aircraft 
Carriers 


Characteristics of German policy 


steatly increased influence since 

te Narrowing interest in Spain, 

Slowing up of commercial 

‘Ve in Latin America. 

nef of Naval Operations ad- 
S0servers to watch for: 


German domination of 
€conomic and cultural pene- 
‘on of Latin America. 
: 
ha. Japan 
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4Pan, Admiral Leahy foresees 
th construction in the near 
‘ ‘iva, Of 40 new naval vessels,’ in- 
three BIG BILL LEE 
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There more binding commitments 
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enduring importance 
through it a democracy recognized 
and protected for the first time, and 
let us hope for all time, the spiritual 
and intellectual freedom of the in- 
dividual human being. 

It invites the inner and the outer 
man toward action—it encourages 
self-criticism and self-discipline. It 
is the guarantee of free inquiry and 
therefore of all genuine progress. It 
has done as much as the Constitu- 
tion itself to further the develop- 
ment of our people and our country; 
its existence as a part of our funda- 
mental law makes of America a 
country that differs in its moral and 
mental atmosphere from any other 
country in the world.. 

It is the light of life and of human 
intelligence. It is a bond with the 
Absolute and a pledge of faith in 
mankind. As long as these solemn 
promises to God and our fellowman 
inspire our thoughts and actions, we 
shall remain a people blessed by the 
spirit of truth and guided by the 


' power of reason. 


It is greatly to the'credit of our 
country that since the Bill of Rights 
was written, there has never been 
a formal restriction upon the free- 
dom of religion and on only four 
occasions a temporary 
upon freedom of speech and of the 
press. The first occurred during the 
French crisis in 1798 when the Alien, 
Sedition and Naturalization Act was 
passed. The second when the slave 
controversy resulted in severe re- 
strictions' on the press and free 
speech in the South; the third took 
place during the Civil War and the 
last and perhaps the most drastic 
during the World War. 


Restrictions Found to 
Have Bad Effects 


The most reliable students of his- 
tory are agreed that not only did 
these restrictions 


cal and a psychological! point of view. 
Professor Henry Steele Commager, 


who recently published in the New| / 


York Times a careful review of each 
of these instances, concludes: 

“If there is any moral to be drawn 
from this historical review it is that 
suspension of the Bill of Rights, even 
in the face of emergency, is neither 
necessary nor wise. Such suspension 
has not, in fact, contributed to the 
ends which were in each case sought: 
the preservation of the nation and 
cf the Constitution. 


limitation | 


not accomplish | 
what they set out to do but.that the | 
results of these attempts at repres- | 
sion were baneful both from a practi- | 


“It has, on the contrary, tended to | 


obscure the 
stake, to embarrass spokesmen of 
democracy, to discourage champions 
of orderly government and to en- 
courage lawlessness. For it must be 
apparent that to nullify freedom of 
speech or of the press is to confess 
that our cause cannot stand exami- 
nation or criticism; it is to substi- 


‘tute arbitrary power for reason.” 


Why then have these freedoms be- 
come debatable once more?  Pri- 
marily because a large part of the 
world has suppressed them, but also 
because our own country is experi- 
encing overt and concealed attempts 
to place limitations of speech upon 
groups of our citizens, because racial 
and religious hatreds are being fo- 
mented by numerous organizations 
in the name of democracy, and be- 
cause even more insidious attempts 
are being made to hamper criticism 
by pressures of one sort or another. 


Symptoms”’ 
Of a Greater Danger 


But all these factors are chiefly 
significant because they are but sur- 
face symptoms of a far greater dan- 
ger, namely, of a deep insecurity that 
now resides consciously or uncon- 
sciously in the heart of every Amer- 
ican. 


The courage to permit free speech 
can only reside in people who feel 
themselves genuinely free within 
their own hearts and minds. It can- 
not exist in men and women whose 
utterances are hampered and whose 
thinking is confused by a lack of 
inner conviction and clarity. Free 
speech is for a free people, and tem- 
porarily we are not sure of ourselves, 
of our aims and methods, whether 
political, economic or moral. We are 
betrayed by what is false within. 


For individual security and free- 
dom can only be had when the rela- 
tionship of the individual to society 
rests upon a rational basis that is 
not only clearly understood but 
which lives as an active force in the 
feeling-tone every man, woman 
and child. The extreme examples of 
this lack of relationship to the social 
Structure are of course the millions 
of unemployed and their even more 
numerous dependents, but the thing 
that our country finds it hard to 
face is that what is true for these 


| 
issues which were at | 


whole answer. 


THE FREE PRESS: 


HE Bill of Rights, which prevents + 
Congress from passing laws that | 
will interfere with freedom of the 
press, speech and religion, is of such 
because 


Importance of Criticism of Governmental Policies—Newspapers As Defenders 


Of Democracy—Combating the “Isms” From Abroad 


unfortunates is 
every thoughtful and conscientious 
citizen. 

A democracy with twenty million 
wards among its population is not a 
democracy. The problems of these 
victims of our economic system is 
the problem of the whole nation. 
Those who are more _ fortunately 
placed try to dull the agony of this 
realization by doing their duty, as 
they see it, for the common good, 
but fundamentally they are all of 
them just as shaken, just as frus- 
trated by this fact as the men who 
Wander about the streets with no 
hope and often no place to lay their 
heads. 

The real reason why the dictator- 
Ships are temporarily powerful, the 


equally true for + 


By Mrs. EUGENE MEYER 


Noted Writer and Leader in Recreation and Welfare Agencies and Actiyities 


which are the ultimate test of the * become a mere tool of private pur-+ bear in mind that in a field so + American disposition and our nat- 


_urally steadfast characters should 
not give way to the exasperation | 


democratic way of life. 


If we view this need for the rein- | 


tegration of our social structure 
from another angle, it should be 
pointed out that we are so concerned 
about the problem of freedom today, 
not because we have too little free- 
dom but because we have too much 
for freedom implies limitations and 
boundaries. Without them it be- 
comes chaos and anarchy and leads 
to loss of all freedom. 

Truly progressive freedom can only 
be established by a firm social struc- 
ture, in relation to which the indi- 
vidual understands his own stature 
and meaning. The social structure 
defines the relationship of freedom to 


Post. 


Sun. 


and recreation activities. 


Why is America fearful for its liberties? How can those 
liberties, guaranteed by the Bill of Rights, be maintained? 
Freedom of the press and freedom of speech are founda- 
tions for liberty, according to Mrs. Eugene Meyer, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., wife of the publisher of The Washington 
She defended these rights in an address May 3 at 
a session in New York of The Academy of Political Science. 
__ Mrs. Meyer, a native of New York, is a graduate of Bar- 
nard College, and once was a reporter on the New York 
She is chairman of the Recreation Commission of 
Westchester County, New York; chairman of the Washing- 
ton Committee, Child Welfare League of America; mem- 
ber of the board, District of Columbia Council of Social - 
Agencies; member of the Library of Congress Trust Fund 
Board and a trustee of Barnard College. She is author of 
a book on Chinese art and of numerous articles on art 


Because of the importance of Mrs. Meyer's discussion in 
the light of world conditions, The United States News here- 
with presents her address in full text. 


reason why cowardly souls amongst 
our own people look enviously at 
these governments, is because under 
dictatorship the individual human 
being is tied closely to the nation 
and feels that he has a function and 
even a mission in life. 


The myths that bind him—for 
they are myths—may be without 
much immediate hope as in bureau- 
cratic Russia, or they may be posi- 
tively evil as in the amoral and mili- 
taristic program of Germany and 
Italy; but wé have every cause to 
fear the might of those states be- 
cause it rests upon the unity of their 
social structure; and artificial and 
bad as that unity may seem to us, 
it will not be shaken until a new and 
more acceptable basis for the com- 
mon relationship of men can be 
found by those peoples. 


For man cannot endure life as an 
isolated being. He derives his hu- 
man significance from his relation- 
ship to society and if he cannot find 
a sound basis of relationship, he will 
manufacture an artificial one. But 
real or imaginary, he will cling to 
that social philosophy until he is 
offered a better one. 


A ‘New Morality” 


Needed by America 


neeessity by establishing not only the 
privileges but the responsibilities of 
freedom and by suggesting the inner 
controls, the moral relationship of 
man to man. Morality is largely the 
interpretation by the individual con- 
sciousness of the patterns of society, 
and moral leadership represents the 
highest conscience of the country as 
a whole. 


Responsibility of Press 
Aiding Democracy 


In this moment when society is in 
2. fluid state, the press, it seems to 
me, has a responsibility to democ- 
racy never before equalled. It must 
represent moral leadership, the con- 
science of a free democracy at its 
highest and best. It must do its ut- 
most to bring about and to guide the 
realignment of the social structure 
which is now taking place in a hap- 
hazard, hit-or-miss fashion. It must 
recognize that juster social and 
economic provisions are the prime 
challenge of the day. On this point 
there must be no timid equivocation 
and no concealment. 


Some membersof the present Gov- 
ernment have expressed disapproval 
of the press because of its opposition 


to various administration measures, 


The only honest solution, the only | 
way in which we can recapture our. 
_ of relief and for their failure to deal 


sense of freedom, lies in a new inte- 
gration of the social structure 
wherein a new morality can express 
new definitions of property rights. 
A way must be found whereby growth 
in the efficiency of production will 
increase the universal opportunity for 
social freedom and economic im- 
provement so that all of our citizens 
will again feel themselves an integral 
and necessary part of the social 
unity. We must reestablish a world 
in which a man’s destiny is deter- 
mined by his own ability and efforts, 


for that is the only possible basis of | 


democracy. 


Nor is the economic bond of the 
individual to the group by any means 
We must go 
further and create moral and spirit- 
ual bonds as well. The economic 
structure must become a means to 
higher ends and not remain, as pre- 
viously in our nation, an end in it- 
self. 

But the economic solution must 
come first, for it cannot be expected 
that a disaffected, undernourished 
and rebellious people will struggle for 
the self-discipline and self-control 


but in its criticism of Government 
officials for their careless handling 


effectively with the unemployment 
problem, the press has actually been 
much too lenient. The first duty of all 
alert and disinterested newspapers 
is to keep this dangerous situation 
foremost in the public mind until an 
indignant popular opinion forces 
more efficient action in regard to 
this central flaw in our nationa: 
structure. 


Postponement of this essential so- 
lution saps our vitality, and dishon- 
esty concerning. it makes us hypo- 
critical at a time when we need all 


of our vigor and discernment to an- 
_swer the threat of rival forms of 


government. 


Above all things it is the high re- 
sponsibility of every paper to en- 


_ courage clear and courageous think- 


public responsibility. 


ing by giving all the facts, and by 
printing the news accurately and 
without bias. A newspaper is not 
merely a private possession. It is a 
In the news 
columns it must maintain its objec- 
tivity toward the national life and 
toward national and 
politics. 


international | 
Without: this objectivity it | 
will cease to be an end in itself and | 


poses. 

It must be able to see all sides of 
every question and allow the facts to 
speak for themselves. 


The Basis for Policy 
Of Editorial Pages 


Only in its editorial pages should | 
it present its own point of view and | 


that also should be reached objec- 
tively with nothing in mind except 
the public welfare.. Here also a ju- 
dicial attitude must be preserved and 
a continuity of policy maintained, 
indicative of real knowledge of the 
questions involved, their historical 
background and their bearing upon 
future trends of development in the 
social, economic and political field. 
This editorial responsibility is a 
heavy one, and I take pride in stating 
that this is nowhere more deeply felt 
than on the staff of The Washing- 
ton Post. 

And day in, day out, the press must 
defend democracy on every front, in 
the political struggles of its own 
community, as well as in major ques- 
tions of national and international. 
policy. It must defend individuals 
and minorities against oppression, 
must be just in its reports of labor 
problems, and fair toward public per- 
sonalities under all circumstances. 


Moreover, these serious matters 
and complicated issues must be pre- 
sented in such a way that they are 
concise, clear and readable as well. 
This educational aspect of journal- 
ism is one of the most important, 
and its rewards are great, for the 
common-sense and fair-minded re- 
action of the American public to any 
of its problems can be counted upon 
as long as the problem has been 
clearly and simply stated. 


Newspapers Declared 
Generally Unprejudiced 


When the confusion in which we 
live makes such serious demands 
upon the leaders of the press it is 
only natural that some should fail in 
their high responsibilities, but on the 
whole our newspapers are the best in 
the world, and when it comes to jus- 
tice, freedom from prejudice and de- 
votion to the public good, they cer- 
tainly compare favorably with any 
other profession. 

The frequent accusation that our 
press is unfair because it is con- 
trolled by selfish-minded capitalists 
is based to some extent upon a type 
of journalism that is now fast dis- 
appearing, largely because the Amer- 
ican public is too intelligent and 
alert to continue its support of pa- 
pers which it distrusts. Even the 
most reactionary managements are 
finding out that it pays to be inter- 
esting, and no paper that is biased 
can hold the interest, to say nothing 


| of the respect, of the Americah 


reader. 

The idea that the press is domi- 
nated by its owners is actually un- 
tenable, given the conditions of mod- 
ern journalism. A newspaper of dis- 
tinction and character can never be 
a one-man proposition but must be 
the result of team work. The con- 
Structive publisher must draw out 
the capacities of his fellow-workers 
from the editor to the last me- 
chanic, if the results are to be good. 


Truthful Newspapers 
A National Asset 


If these men are repressed by or- 
ders which they cannot respect, they 
become rebellious and _ frustrated. 
But when full trust is placed in 
them, they are encouraged to merge 
their best in a mutual understand- 
ing, and then only can a paper de- 
velop that personality which at- 
tracts and holds the support of the 
reading public. 


| Sharply competitive, the inferior pa- 


pers drag down the standards of the 
good ones, and public approval, when 


_ which indicates frayed nerves. 


it is merited, should also be freely | 


expressed, because this helps the 
good papers to live and to go on im- 
proving their standards. 

The modern mechanized press is 
Only in the infancy of its develop- 
ment, but as long as it continues to 
improve its standards, as long as it 
seeks to give an uncolored and full 
report of the news and continues to 
develop a free and untrammelled at- 
titude jtoward the social develop- 
ments now ,taking place it is. the 
“greatest et the nation possesses 
in the struggle for democracy and 
we need have no fears for its free- 
dom. 

The very fact that Hitler seldom 


If we 
succeed in retaining our character- 
istic tolerance, our habitual firmness 
of character under the present or- 
deal, then, to quote Emerson, “the 
most confident and the most violent 
persons will learn that here is a re- 


_ sistance on which both impudence 


and terror are wasted.” 


For what we are actually in need of 
today is not less criticism but better, 
more truly incisive-and more con- 
structive criticism. We have hereto- 
fore been, largely, a race of self- 
satisfied Pollyannas who looked upon 
the criticism which we often got from 
foreigners as so much jealousy» We 
had a conviction that democracy 


—Underwood & Underwood 


MRS. EUGENE MEYER 


makes a speech without attacking 
furiously what he calls the menda- 
cious American press proves that the 
Steady and incisive criticisms of our 
newspapers are getting under his 
Skin perhaps more than any other 
Single external force with which he 
has to contend. 


Rights of the Enemies 
Of Democratic System 


But the question arises in many 
minds whether other elements, more 
irresponsible than the press, the 
Communists or the Nazis, who use 
our democratic freedom to spread 
their anti-American doctrines, should 
be allowed to express themselves 
freely under present circumstances. 
As a matter of fact we have always 
had extremists of this sort in our 


country without paying more than a | 


desultory attention to them because 
Wwe, Ourselves, in former years were 
more certain of our democratic 
ideals and principles. 

The wonderful thing about democ- 
racy and one of the reasons it works 
SO well is that extreme opinions tend 
to cancel each other out when they 


' do not actually fall upon deaf ears. 


The press, to be sure, depends for | 


success and I hope this will always | 
be so, for this removes the tempta- | 


tion to accept subsidies. 
But in addition to being a com- 
mercial venture, it is also a public 


an 


| utility and as such it depends on pub- | 


lic satisfaction. It is, therefore, sen- 
sitive and responsive to criticism not 
Only from groups but from individ- 
uals as well; as our papers now 
Stand, they are a joint venture not 
Only of the publisher and his asso- 
ciates but of the management and 


the public, and nothing has been | 


more salutary for the press as a 
Whole than the barrage of criticism 
to which it has of late been sub- 
jected. 

But the public would do well to 


This leaves the balance of power 
with the middle-of-the-road, sen- 
Sible, intelligent, open-minded citi- 
zens. 

But today such fears as we have 
of the lunatic fringe arise out of our 


own insecurity whose main origin I | 
have tried to point out. In our nor- | 


mal poised, perhaps too sanguine, 


nism would seem to us pathetic and 
Nazism would appear ludicrous if 


its continuation on its commercial | not touched with madness. But to- | 


day we are sensitive to the slurs of | 
these people on democracy and have 


instinctive desire to suppress 
them because we lack our customary 
inner self- -assurance. If our inner 
controls “were as Strong as they 
ought to be, 


lence people who disagree with us. 


we should be less — 


tempted to use outer controls to si- | give way to new varieties of op- 


But freedom of speech, we must | 


remember, does not apply only to the 


wise and the well-meaning mentali- | 


ties. It applies also to the foolish, 
the misguided and the ignorant. 


Tolerance in listening to an oppo- 
nent is as important an element in 


free speech as any other; perhaps 


| the most important. 


The essential good nature of the 


would automatically continue to sup- 
ply the material things of earth in 
ever greater abundance and that our 
formula for life would be revealed 
to the other nations of the earth as 


soon as they were abie to catch up 


with our happy mixture of represent- 
ative government and industrial or- 
ganization. 


When for reasons that are still un- 
fathomable to most of us, the recipe 
did not work abroad, we were first 
impatient, then resentful and now 
we are becoming bellicose when what 
is actually needed is a close attention 


to our own inherent and historical 


shortcomings. 

The Bill of Rights, I have said, im- 
plies the guarantee of a free critique 
of our national culture and our po- 
litical institutions. Thus the devel- 


opment of a deeply critical attitude | 


becomes the inescapable responsibil- 
ity of the citizens of a democracy 
and never have we been in more im- 


| mediate need of it. 


Criticism by Press 
As Aid To Country 


The newspapers of the country 
should never be 
they -criticize. 


ITS DUTY IN PRESERVING OUR LIBERTIES 


+ years to acquire this freedom 


+ 


Equilibrium—and equilibrium in 
the physical aspect of freedom... 
as the result of opposite forces. jg 
the law of human nature because jt 
is the law of nature herself. )) hue 
man individuality, all art, al) « ule 
ture arise from this same soure 
Each one of us can never be m, ore 
than the repository of but a small] 
portion of the truth—and the jn. 
Stinct to arrive at universa] truth 
through the conciliation of Opposing 
aspects of truth is as profoundly 
natural to our souls as it is fo; na- 
ture to progress through the y)) ion 
of different sexes and species. Or, 
to speak architecturally, a nat: ion, 
like any building, stands because : the 
opposing stresses and strains are 
equalized. 


Dictatorships Fail 
To Annul Basie Laws 


This law of life and of gray ity 
cannot be suppressed by dictator- 
ship, however mighty it may seem 
temporarily. A nation or a building 
in which all the forces pull in one 
direction can be artificially propped 
up for a time, but before long it wy) 
inevitably collapse. The dictator js 
forced to substitute dynamics for 
poise because he knows that he can 
never rest secure upon his unstable 
foundations. Once his movemen: js 
really impeded the whole system wi!) 
crumble. And even if he makes the 
challenge of war, it cannot be long 
sustained because of the inner weak. 
ness Of his social structure. 

Let our minds be confident of this 
truth. Liberty and progress as the 
fusing of opposite forces is the law 
of life itself, and the greatest natura! 
force in the world. Whoever dares to 
Suppress freedom in one part of the 
world, only gives it a fiercer intensity 
where the outlets still exist. 

At present the wise guidance o! 
that greatest of human forces is the 
responsibility chiefly of the Ameri- 
can nation if only because here life 
is less threatened, less restricted than 
anywhere else. Life is heavy and 
turgid for most of our fellowmen 
but here it is still free to be crea 
tive, to open large vistas of human 
happiness and we owe it not only te 
ourselves but to a despairing civiliza- 
tion to find new formulas for a just 
and workable society. 

I said at the outset that the Bill 
of Rights is also a bond with the 
Absolute. The guarantee of the free- 
dom of religion is a recognition of 
the fact that man is inviolable, that 
however important his relation to so- 
ciety may be, he also possesses an 
inner life for which he is responsi- 
ble to God alone. 

And there, I think, we hit upon the 
real reason why the American re- 
coils and always will recoil from the 
brutal menace of the totalitarian 
state. For dictatorship threatens the 
soul of man. It lays claim to the 
whole of him for the society of which 
he isan insignificant part. It trea‘s 
the, individual with contempt. It des 
spises him. 


Return to the Faith 
Of Our Forefathers 


Never has the President of ‘he 
United States made a more impor- 
tant utterance than when he re- 


_ minded this nation of the indissoli- 


ble relation of democracy and the re- 
ligious spirit. Allow me to recall his 
words, for we cannot repeat them too 
often: 


“Storms from abroad directly cha! 


lenge three institutions indispensa- 


be challenged to reach higher and | 
deeper in visualizing what kind of a | 
future we wish to build. Then we | 
should be giving utterance to voices — 


that are truly free. 


Perhaps what we need is less 
talk and more reflection, more fact- 


consideration, more imaginative 
American frame of mind, commu- | 


thinking. For free speech can be a 
menace instead of a blessing when 
it degenerates into a meattingtess 
din of voices. 


If I seem to be making a plea for 


ble to Americans, now as alwass. 
The first is religion. It is the source 
of the other two—democracy and in- 
ternational good faith. 

“Religion, by teaching man his e- 
lationship to God, gives the individ- 
ual a sense of his own dignity and 
teaches him to respect himself >Y 


attacked because | TeSpecting his neighbors. 


They should rather | 


all 
ine 


“In a modern’ civilization, 
three—religion, democracy anc 
ternational good faith—complement 
each other. | 

“An ordering of society which re.° 
gates religion, democracy and £0° 


' faith among nations to the back- 
| ground can find no place within ‘o 


the ideals of the Prince of Peace. 
The United States rejects such 4" 
ordering and retains its ancient 
faith.” 


Yes—we retain our ancient fai! 


' in religion—in freedom—but what 


greater depth and harmony in the | 
_ voices that we raise, let me recall 


that harmony is not uniformity, 
that, indeed, it can only be obtained 
through the fusing of sharp disso- 
nances that resolve themselves only 


position in tone. 


The harmony which is attained by 
force under dictatorship can never 
successfully compete for the alle- 
giance of the human heart with the 


true music that results from the | 


we have inherited from our father 
must now be recaptured; it mus' °° 
earned again if it is to be preeerne 
We shall have freedom of reiis 
as long as we retain within 
breasts the sense of awe and of ¥0" 
ship. We shall have freedom 0! tne 
press as long as we rely upon tne 
power of reason and insist upon 
facts as the basis of our conclusions: 
We shall have freedom of speech * 
long as we have truths in our heal is 


so compelling that we would rathef 


temporary solution of the honest | 


differences of men who speak their 


minds freely. Nor is it an accident | 


of history that the human 
fought and died for thousands of 


race | 


‘ 


die than be silent. 


of 
The foregoing is the full (ei 


an address May 3 in New York cit 7 
before the Academy of 
Science, 
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THE CONFLICT BEHIND COAL TIE-UP. 


WHAT OPERATORS AND UNION SAY. 


‘RUX of the dispute between con- 
(, tract negotiators for the United 
\iine Workers of -America (CIO) 
arid operators of bituminous coal 


c 


| 

| What both sides want in 
| coal dispute. Demands and 
| answers of operators and 
| 


union. 


mines 
miners idle in all parts of the country 
involves these two issues: 

The closed shop and_ penaity 
c'auses in the present contract im- 
sosing fines for strikes or lockouts. 
| President Roosevelt telegraphed 
tne joint negotiators Saturday warn- 
‘ng that “the public interest is para- 
mount” and that “both sides keep 
vais in mind.” He urged continu- 
ance of negotiations, “in a spirit of 
give and take.” 

Dr. John R. Steelman, Director of 
the United States Conciliation Ser- 
yjice, obtained from the opposing 
eroups a common agreement to con- 
tinue thejr efforts to conclude a 
contract, rather than break off nego- 
‘iations, but both sides appeared un- 
willing to yield on basic issues, 

The operators want: 

One, an open shop, permitting the 
proprietor of a coal mine to hire 
any worker irrespective of union 
affiliation. 

To this demand the union objects 
that mixing CIO miners with un- 
affiliated or AFL miners creates fric- 
tion on the job, weakens the bar- 
caining power of the UMW, upsets 
labor conditions in the coal fields. 
The union leaders have in mind the 
fact that the Progressive Miners of 
America (AFL) has made inroads 


i 


that last week kept 420,000 | 


—Underwood & Underwood 
BRIGHT SPOT IN COAL 
John R. Steelman, director of the U. 
S. Conciliation Service, whose plea 
for continued negotiations between 
soft coal operators and _ miners 
avoided a complete break. 


in the membership of the CIO union. 

Bituminous coal mine operators 
also offer: 

Two, a check-off system under 
which the mine paymaster will turn 
over to the UMW union dues for al! 
employes, whether or not they are 
members of the CIO union. 

Negotiators for the miners oppose 
this offer on the ground that it is 
possibly illegal under the National 
Labor Relations Act which forbids 
employers to contribute to the sup- 
port of a union. The CIO nego- 


tiators foresee thatif they accept this | 


check-off offer a rival union might 
request the Labor Board to disestab- 
lish the UMW on the ground that 
it is @ company union. 

Three, mine operators demand re- 


tention in the contract of 
on “wildcat” strikes. 

To this demand, the union answers 
that it must be free to use its eco- 
nomic power to maintain the 
strength of the union and enforce 
contracts. 


penalties 


Diametrically opposed to these de- | 


mands are the demands made by the 
UMW negotiators, headed by Presi- 
dent John L. Lewis. 

They ask: 

One, a closed shop, requiring the 
employer to give work only to mem- 
bers of the United Mine Workers. 
Tunis would deal a death blow to the 
Lival Progressive Miners of America. 

In answer, the mine operators are 
hot anxious to grant any concession 
that would strengthen the CIO to 
such an extent. Already the Mine 


workers are the main financial sup- | 


port-of the CIO. The mine «verators 
argue that historically there has been 


no closed shop in the coal fields and | 


that freedom to hire any man, ir- 
respective of his union affiliation, is 


important to successful operation of | 


the mines. 

Two, the union demands that pen- 
alty. clauses be removed. 

To this employers point out that 


the penalties on wildcat strikes con- | 


Stitute a stabilizing influence in the 
mines, sa safeguard against unex- 
pected interruptions of work. The 
fine imposed on strikes discourages 
miners from attempting “discipline” 
walk-outs when rival unions begin 
to invade their membership rolls. 


The United States News 


Three, as a companion piece to | 


the closed shop, the union asks a 
check-off system, confined, of course, 
to members of the union. 

Objection of operators to this is 
linked to their objection to granting 
the closed shop. The one would 
necessarily be granted with the 
other, if the operators should recede 
from their open-shop position. 

Significantly, there is no quarrel 
over wages and hours. 


i 
| 


| 


New U.S. Rules 
On the 44-hour 
Work Week 


j OURS of work in American indus- 

try now are limited by law to 44 
in one week. That limitation has ap- 
plied since October 24, 1938. 

But there still remain many ques- 
tions. of what really constitute hours 
of work. Is a man working if he 
merely is present on the job but not 
actually doing something? Or if he 
is engaged of his own volition in do- 
ing a job on off hours that he is not 
required to do? Can a time clock 
measure the hours of work? 

The Wage and Hour Administra- 
tion on May 3 attempted to answer 
these and other questions. First of 
all, this rule was laid down: 

1. Hours of work, in measuring.the 
work week, are to include all time 
during which an employe is required 
to be on duty. or on the employer’s 
premises at a prescribed work place. 

2. Hours of work are to include all 
time during which an emplove is suf- 
fered or permitted to work, whether 
or not he is required to do so. 

These two general rules then are 
interpreted further, in an effort to 
make clear in the mind of the em- 
ployer and employe what actually 
constitutes work. 

Time clocks. Just because a work- 
er punches a time clock does not as- 
sure a measurement of the actual 
time he has worked. For example, 
if a worker is required to be on the 
job for some time before punching 
the clock, such time will be consid- 
ered hours worked. 

Waiting time. If machinery breaks 
down or there is waiting for materi- 


| als to arrive or waiting for unload- 
_ ing’or loading of cars, where beyond 
| the control of the worker, this should 


be included in hours worked. 
Mes- 


Employes subject to call. 


( y E OF AMERICA’S greatest and most important 
businesses is like a book, open to anyone who 


would look inside. 


Ihat business is the business of life insurance. 


St 


4tein the Union. e 


Ihe head of this Department in your state Is a 
1 vou ought to know about—for it 1s his job to 


h 


How does he do this? In a number of WaVS... 


In most states the laws specify the provisions 
“hich policy contracts must contain and the val- 
‘ies that must be included. It is the duty of the 
‘surance Superintendent to see to it that all pol- 


“es conform with the law. 


, Mee a \ear, each company ts required to give 
th 

e head of each Insurance Department a detailed 


dHairs and practices of a life insurance com- 
are open to scrutiny by State Departments 
‘‘tged with the supervision of the insurance 
‘iness. Such a department now exists in every 


“'P Sateguard all aspects of life insurance service. 


_..Like an Open Book 


of anyone who wishes to see it) contains complete 


business. 


ment of any state in which it does business. 


statement about the company’s operations. This 
statement (which is kept on file for the inspection 


contains a history of purchases and sales of se- 
curities, all salaries in excess of $3,000 per year, 
and many other details regarding the company s 


The laws require that each company be exam- 
ined by its State Insurance Department examiners 
at specified intervals. Under New York State laws, 
\letropolitan is examined once every three years. 
This examination is so thorough that a large staff 
of examiners requires about a year and a half to 
complete it. Eack company is also subject to ex- 
amination, at any time, by the Insurance Depart- 


All this work is done in the interest of cvervone 


who owns, or expects to own, a life insurance pol- 


information about the company's business. 


icy. And in doing this work, these officials and 
their associates are an aid to the companies in 
making life insurance the sound institution it jis. 


a in 


showing its ability to meet obligations; also Thic ts Number 13 in a series of advertisements de- 
signed to give the public a clearer understanding of haw 


MVANIF Ct 


advertisements Malied upon request, 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, pRESIDENT 
] MADISON AVENUE, NEW YorK, N. Y. 


Man to visit the Metropolitan's 
Golden Gate International Exposition in San Francisco 
and at the 


mpany operates, Copies of preceding 


at the 


New York Warld's Fair. 


NEW LABOR BOARD OR NEW LABOR LAW? 
CONGRESS TACKLES A TOUCHY PROBLEM 


+ 


HE National Labor 
Board now definitely can lay 
claim to the title of the No. 1 center 
Ol criticism among all of the agen- 
cies of government. 

Organized business, represented in 
the annual meeting of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. 
singled out the Labor Board and the 
act it administers for sustained criti- 
cism that overshadowed all cther 
criticism in the days of meetings. 

Organized labor as represented by 
the American Federation of Labor 
likewise turned its fire on the Board. 
with more emphasis on changes in 
the membership of that Board than 
on changes in the Wagner Act it- 
self. 

Portended was a 


Relations 


shift in the at- 
sengers who sit around an office wait- 
ing for messages to be routed, or 
chauffeurs who are waiting to drive 
officials of a company are to be re- 
garded as working even when idle. 
because the time is not his own. 
Meetings and Lectures. Time spent 
in meetings and lectures sponsored 
b¥ the employer, whether or not at- 
tendance is voluntary, is to be con- 


Sidered as working time if such 
meetings relate to the employe’s 
work. 


vision of the labor law to radicai re- 


Vision in the membership of the 
Board that administers the law. 
Senator Burke (Dem.), of Ne- 


braska—leading Congressional oppo- 
nent of the NLRA—and William 
Green, president of the AFL-—prin- 


The Labor Board under 
fire. Proposals for change. 
A 50-50 chance in Con- 
gress. | 


cipal opponent of the NLRB-—out- 
lined the method of attack. 

Senator Burke, addressing 
Chamber of Commerce, stated 
opinion that this country’s law pro- 
iecting labor in its right to organize 
and to bargain collectively was af- 
fected chiefly in its application more 
by the viewpoint of the Labor Board 
than by the letter of the law. 

If the Board’s attitude met the 
views of those who oppose the exist- 
ing law, according to the inference 
left by Senator Burke, there would 
be less need for amending the law. 
He fixed the prospect of amendment 
at 50-50 “if Congress stays in session 
long enough.” 

William’ Green, appearing May 1 


the 


his 


| before the Senate Committee on Ed- | 


+ tack from demands for radical re- ¢ ucation and Labor. expressed him- 


self as “sadly disillusioned” by the 
way the National Labor Relations 
Board had administered the Wagner 
Act. He asked that the present 
three-man board be replaced by a 
five-man board—thereby opening the 
way for a change in viewpoint de- 
pending on the attitude of the men 
appointed. 

Even ao this fact is emphasized by 
latest attacks, there are signs that 
the Board and the law will come un- 
scaihed through the present session 
of Congress. One of these signs is 
a reported decision of the House La- 
bor Committee to put off action on 
amendments until next session. An- 
other is the coolness of many im- 
portant Senators to any action that 
would appear to favor either the 
AFL or the CIO. 

The recent Supreme Court decision 
that findings of the Labor Board on 
questions of fact as well as questions 
of law are subject to review has re- 
moved some pressure for action. So, 
too, has a Supreme Court decision 
limiting the right of the Labor Board 
to abrogate union contracts once en- 
tered into. 

Appointment of William M. Leiser- 
son as @ member of the Labor Board 
is ‘somewhat tempering the Con- 


geressional interest in forcing a com- 
plete revision of the Board member- 
ship by creating a new National La- 
bor Relations Board of five members, 


LEADS 


CAR 


— DELIVERED IN DETROIT, including front and 
rear bumpers, bumper guards, spare wheel, tire and 
tube, foot control for headlight beam with indicator 
oninstrument panel, ash-tray in front and rear,sun 
visor, safety glass and big trunk space (19.3 cu. feet). 
Prices include all federal taxes. Transportation and 
state, local taxes, if any, not included. 


IT’S CALLED 
SMARTEST OF THE 
LOW-PRICED CARS 


HERE’S HOW ‘‘All 3”’ Low-Priced Cars 
Stack Up on 25 Important Features 
Found in Most High-Priced Cars: 


HAs 20 


X-Braced Frame 
Hypoid Rear Axle 


4 
fate 


PLYMOU 


H PRICES MEAN MORE 


ORE BEAUTY and luxury... 
M greater size, safety, economy 
.-- that’s what Plymouth’s low 
price brings you! Look at the facts: 


Of ‘‘All Three’’ low-priced cars, 
Plymouth is 5inches longer than 
one...6 inches longer than the 
other! All Plymouth models have 
the 6-cylinder ‘‘L-head”’ engine, 
giving the thrill of full power 


combined with great economy! 


What’s more, you get the extra 
safety of Plymouth’s world-fa- 
mous hydraulic brakes...a rust- 
proofed Safety-Steel body... anew 
“‘safetysignal’’ speedometer.And 
you'll discover Plymouth is easy 
to own! See it today! PLYMOUTH 
DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPO- 
RATION, Detroit, Michigan. 


TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES’ AMATEUR HOUR, C.B.S. NETWORK, THURS., 9-10 P.M., E.D.S.T. 


GREAT CARS 


All-Silent Transmission 
Front Coil Springs—as 
standard equipment 


R FOR 


mm) HAS 9 
em) HAS 7 


Since “‘All 3’’ low-priced cars cost about the 
same, Plymouth’s big advantage in ad- 
vanced features shows it’s the best buy! 


Complete Full Pressure 
Lubrication 


Four Double-Acting 
Shock Absorbers 


Hotchkiss Drive 
Chain Camshaft Drive 
Four Springs 


Valve Tappet Adjust- 
ment 


“L-head” Engine Design 
Steering Wheel Gear 
Shift—standard 
Aluminum Alloy Pistons 
Four Rings per Piston 


Your Plymouth dealer will gladly show you 
the complete list and explain what each 
feature gives you in extra value. The Plym- 
outh ‘‘Roadking”’ has 20 out of 25! 


—and the De Luxe Plymouth has 24! 


THE 


PL PAP AAA ANA 


33 Standard on Even the Re 
Lowest-Priced Plymouths! 


NEW AMOLA STEEL Coil Springs, 
plus the famed Floating Power 
engine mountings, give Plymouth 
a wonderfully smooth new ride. 
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the United States News 


Senator Gillette 


Democrat, lowa; Member, Senate | . 


Committees on Foreign Relations 
and Naval Affairs, 


answers: 
‘NOTE that the inquiries contained © 
in your letter all pertain to the 
feasibility and value of a suggested 
world economic conference. 
To your first question as to whether 


Such a conference would be possible |» 


today, I unhesitatingly reply in the | 
affirmative. But replying to the next | 
two queries, Iam firmly convinced of | 
the futility of such a conference. 


As individuals we deal with one 
another in the production, process- 
ing, distribution and exchange of 
wealth on the basis of self-interest. 
Individual bargaining is motivated 
by the desire to be placed in a pre- 


disadvantage, of any signatory. | 


Question 


3 
—Underwood & Underwood 
SENATOR GUY M. GILLETTE 


isolation is immediate war, as war 


the Wee : 


TITLE REGISTERED U. 8S. PATENT OFFICE 


President Roosevelt’s suggestion for an international con- 
ference on means of opening up trade channels is directed 
at a problem regarded as vital to world prosperity. 

The United States News therefore has addressed to 
members of Congress, officials and former officials and 
others the following questions: | 


1. Are you of the opinion that such a confer- 
ence would be possible today? 

(2. If an economic conference should be held, 
could it result in agreements that would help 
straighten out the world’s difficulties? 

3. In other words, does future prosperity lie in 
the attempt of individual nations to reorganize 
their internal economy, or does it lie in world re- 


CAN A TRADE CONFERENCE 
HELP WORLD RECOVERY? 


+ 


Irwin B. Laughlin 
Washington, D. C.; Retired Diplo- 
mat; Former Ambassador to Spain: 
Minister to Greece, Counselor, 
American Embassy at London, 


answers: 

CAN give my answers to these 

questions in very few words. 

1. Are you of the opinion that such 
a conference would be possible to- 
day? 

Answer: Possible, but useless. 

2.If an economic conference 
Should be held, could it result in 
agreements that would help 
Straighten out the world’s difficul- 
ties? 

Answer: Not at present. 

3.In other words, does future 
prosperity lie in the attempt of in- 
dividual nations to reorganize their 


See Them All This Summer 
on One Low Fare 
Round Trip Ticket 


@ This is the summer for 
western adventure. Glacier 
Park is packed full of won- 
derful things to see—excit- 
ing things to do. Stay at a 
picturesque hotel or chalet. 
Then hike or ride horseback on mountain trails. Take 
launch and motor trips. See magnificent glaciers, ! 
lakes, streams, waterfalls. Swim, fish, play golf, dance. 1 
Add thrills by visiting Pacific Northwest cities and 
the glamorous exposition on Treasure Island at San ! 
Francisco. Ask about low cost All-Expense Tours. Y 
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ferred position in this matter of com- | adjustment participated in by many nations? internal economy, or does future | A. J. DICKINSON _Pllease send me information. i 
q modity exchange. | ingly significant agreement almost A number of answers appeared in the issue of May | prosperity lie in a world readjust- Ee Waa c 
. I fail to see why similar rules do | completely escaped notice by the a Sty ment participated in by many na- St. Paul, Minn, aig ‘ 
: not pertain in the matter of inter- | press). Additional answers appear on this page and the one fol- tions? ean p 
national commerce and trade, and In the face of this agreement, lowing Answer: In the phrase mentioned 
§ believe that history, experience and | when the American delegation ten- é | —“in the attempt of individual na- FE 
: knowledge of human nature all indi- | tatively suggested a straight-line re- tions to reorganize their internal] P 
4 cate that that situation will pertain.| duction in all trade restrictions, to | the severity of our own financial and , tirely divorce ourselves from other | economy.” | s 
With this in mind, in order for such | be followed by an equal reduction | economic load would be disastrous | nations. In the face of such circur- | f 
a conference to be successful we | each year for five years, at which | whether we became involved or not. | stances, can anyone deny the effi- Additional answers appear on q 
must start out with the assumption | time another meeting would con- | Powerful as we are, we cannot en- | cacy of a world economic conference? | page 9. | E 
I that there are common grounds of | Sider the effect of the program and | 7 
interest among the nations that | adopt further recommendations, in- ie — —— a 
would outweigh the incentives to  terests who had been enjoying spe- : 
strife for national trade advantages, | cial privileges, under trade restric- = ti 
| and I greatly fear that two things tion policy, objected so strongly it ; 
i would result: | Was decided not to push the sug- t] 
gestion. 
1. The conference would be given 
j , over to jockeying and bargaining for | Danger of War 
q commercial and trade ghengkvowned Either a way must be found to ‘ 
status and thus prevent concretely | rapidly reduce restrictions placed on M 
4 valuable agreements. = = | the opportunities of the people of 
4 . _ the earth to occupy their talents in ir 
Pacts Might Be Annulled | proauction and the disposal of that ‘aad = 
2.No agreements entered into | Production for things they want or ee o! 
would be considered binding if fu- | "© Power on earth can permanently es ae. 7 | M 
ture experience demonstrated that prevent another world war. se 
these agreements were working to ,  ‘JS0lation offers temporary relief, ie u 
j the economic strangulation, or even | PUt the relief would only be tempo- ea N) a ectri Ca Vi tt 
_Yrary and the only thing worse than ee 


While I would strongly support the | 
purpose of such a proposed confer- | 
ence, I cannot but feel that the 
greatest contribution this country 
can make to world peace and wel- 
fare at the present time is to work 
out in our own nation a solution for 
our pressing domestic problems, 
which will show the world that our 
philosophy of government and its | 
uses here develop a form of national | 
life more prosperous, ordered, just | 
and free than other philosophies of | 
government can even promise, let | 
alone maintain. 


will inevitably follow isolation. 
Regardless of this fact, the United 
States should first announce a defi- 


nite policy of isolation—at the same 


time fully advising the people the 
ultimate effect of such a program 
and telling them plainly the policy 
was only a temporary expedient and 
the only possible way an _ ultimate 
complete debacle could be avoided 
is through international agreement 
that would result in the elimination 
of legal barriers which prevent the 
peoples of the earth from using their 
talents for production and disposing 
of that production to secure the 
things they want. 


Rep. Robert G. Allen 


Democrat, Pennsylvania; Member 
House Committee on Foreign Af- 


@ It now costs the average American house- 
hold only $1.71 to light its house or apart- 
ment by electricity for a month (using 40 
kilowatt hours). If this home had to use 
_ candies, it would have to pay $346.65 a. 


fairs, 
' month for an equivalent amount of light... 
answers: would have to burn 5,778 candles, totaling 2 
BELIEVE that President Roose- over a half ton in weight. 
velt’s proposed economic confer- ; D 
si ence of the major powers is possible 
ag and necessary. p 
ee Human nature is fundamentally 
the same throughout the world. The 
people do not want war. They prefer 
ss @ peaceful solution to their prob- 
lems. A conference predicated on 
tolerance, understanding and coop- 
eration would harmonize the con- 
flicting forces which are tearing the al 
world apart today. a 
The chaos which now reigns can [ 
be attributed largely to economic a 
% pressure. There is no hope for a ; 
—Wide Wong | Peaceful solution to world problems ee ee ee UNEMPLOYMENT — It has been esti- “1 
RALPH W. MORRISON unless this pressure is lifted where it American city home is lighted by elec- ve ; ; = mated that starting now the utilities could up 
now lies heaviest. seseuy and vacuum-cleaned; its food is re- Cost of Living in U. S. spend, within a five year period, five billion ~ suc 
Trade As A tof P frigerated and it is supplied with ice; its dollars additional for new e ment. :. if not 
Ralph W. Morrison radio is operated, its toast and coffee are the money could be obtained 
, San Antonio, Tex.; American re reorders bet teed made and its electric fan is run in summer. : a This, alone, would give new, steady ‘obs on 
an conomic ren other dollar in the fami u d . 
London. 1933 Italy, for example, cannot live on nearly so | in our heavy industries 
¢ ’ ’ art and tourists. She must either ‘ z “Veg; where sustained recovery must be started: fer 
& answers: trade for resources which she does What has made it possible for this country re ¢ 5575 = There are about three million people on to 
| Q) practical,common-sense preliml- | Self-preservation is a fundamental The answer is private enterprise. It re- j Electricity in U. S. as vee general relief ‘oom addition, over six cen 
&§ nary preparation, such a conference | instinct in human nature. Peaceful wards individual initiative. It encourages 1936 «1937'S milion lookiag for steady jobs. Ob- Bas. 
; is — today. | negotiations, not war, is the only sane inventive genius and efficient operation. It viously ries barriers holding back renewed Cull 
¥ (2) It could result in agreements | approach to current world difficulties. : : . activity utilities, or any other Ameri suc! 
that would materially help in| Nations cannot sufficiently reor- induces investors to supply capital. by the Commonwealth & 
straightening out the world’s diffi- | ganize their internal economy unless Operating as private enterprises, our pub- ters 
culties. there is some readjustment of world lic utilities for half a century have given than is paid by the would aupply this Whi 
(3) When the nations of the world economy. Science has bound the na- AfWerican homes and industries progres- @ Because of these low rates, the home in she would define 
+ met without preliminary effective | tions together and made them closely ively‘ mere for their money. To continue to the territories served by the Commonwealth & oy agreement the Specific areas where it in- Pit 
preparation in the World Economic | on each other. Southern system now uses a third more electric tends to force the sale of private utilities by dec) 
| Conference in London, it was my Only a self-sufficient nation could current than the average American home. subsidized competition. Then, investors 
q privilege to be a member of the | segregate itself from the world toda%® utilities constantly need to obtain new will be able tojud hich utili : If 
American delegation. Each nation | There are no self-sufficient nations capital from investors. are to be safe oe rman oo ce (On: 
came with a prepared statement of | that I know of. | S of Confiscation: for ; 
} their views in the form of a speech A restoration of world economic . ‘ay 
4 to be delivered to the plenary session | balance will go far toward solving othe 
. of the conference and, I believe, | the internal problems of each in- to 
| without a single exception, every na- | dividual nation. Germany has tried cour 
tion stated, in effect, the funda- | to reorganize her domestic economy and 
_ mental difficulty with world econ- | by developing a large degree of self- } e O] } } lOnwea t & Y ar 
5 omy was undue restriction of trade. | sufficiency. The cost of this pro- OU eri } nom 
q , This, so far as I have been able | gram with its concomitant strain on On f, 
s0 nearly a unanimous agreem , ung must snap. And so it would be for 
ent | with any other nation which fol- ey 
among all nations on any funda- | lowed the same course ad Or oration disty 
mental economic fact (this exceed- ae W 
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WOULD A WORLD TRADE PARLEY 
AID IN RESTORING PROSPERITY? 


Allen W. Dulles 


New York; Director, Council on 
Foreign Relations; Diplomatic 
Service in Europe, 1916-26; 
Member, 3-Power Naval Con- 
terence, 1927; Legal Adviser, 
Disarmament Conferences, 
1932-33, 


answers: 

'ORLD economy will remain dis- 

located as long as Europe and 
Asia are on @ war basis. No eco- 
nomic conference will afford a cure™ 
What the world needs is a political 
as well as an economic understand- 
ing so that productive effort can be 
diverted from the preparation for 
war to the peaceful exchange of 
goods and services. 

1 am skeptical of the utility of 
large conferences with impressive 
agendas and more impressive stage 
settings. What we now need are a 
few quiet conversations between well 
disposed men on both sides of the 
European political fence; men who 
really and sincerely want to reach 
a negotiated agreement. 

Unfortunately, as long as some na- 
tions feel that they can only reach 
their objectives by force, there is lit- 


tle hope for such a meeting, but, 


when the time for such negotiations 
comes—and if it comes before war 
comes—then economic and political 
questions will have to be discussed 
together. 

As to your third question, it seems 
inconceivable that prosperity can 
come solely from the reorganization 
of the internal economy of nations. 
Most states cannot live at all on a 
self-contained basis and none, even 
the United States, can prosper on 
that basis. 


& Ewing 
DR. ERNEST M. PATTERSON 


Dr. Ernest M. 


Patterson 
Philadelphia, Pa.; President, 
American Academy of Political 
and Social Science; Professor 
of Economics, University 
of Pennsylvania, 


answers: 


‘ewe the international political 

Situation distinctly improves it 
Woud be useless to attempt a world 
€conomie conference. 

If the political atmosphere clears 
up, there is alittle more hope for 
Such a gathering, but I fear there is 
hot much, There is little or nothing 
‘nN recent developments to indicate 


that 


sécured. 


In spite of this pessimism, it is 


"' unwise to agitate for such a con- 
ferevice. It may be that something 
en) 


ud be accomplished. But if the 
Rathering cannot even be held, a 
Wide discussion will assist in con- 
fentiating attention on the economic 
basis of many of our political diffi- 
Cult 
‘UCN discussion is important. 

are,,of course, many mat- 
“TS Of a distinctly domestic sort 
Which each country must and should 
handle for itself. There are, how- 


ver, a very large number in which 


“ecisions cannot be made without 
tak nn + 

“Ne other countries into account. 


‘ey are ignored some of tie 
fonsequences may be very serious 
for all concerned. 

Our OWn economic relations with 
“her countries are less important 
‘0 us than the relations of such 
‘ountries as Belgium, Great Britain 
4nd Germany. Nevertheless, there 
are Many aspects of our own eco- 
homie life, such as our dependence 
coe markets, for our raw cot- 
foreign sources of supply 
er, tin, etec., which are go- 
8 from bad to worse under present 
“sturbed conditions. 

While it is quite literally true that 


the 
*ntire world is concerned with 
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such matters as the foreign ex- 
changes, investments and trade as it 
seems now impossible to find a suf- 
ficient basis for a world-wide agree- 
ment, there is more hope at present 
in having a smaller gathering. This 
might include representatives from 
half a dozen of the larger countries, 
or it might be started by a gathering 
of at least some “of the democracies 
in the North Atlantic area, as vis- 
joned by Clarence K. Streit in his 
recent work, “Union Now,” with 
other countries. to be included later 
if and when they are ready. 


Dr. John Thurston 


Evanston, Ill.; Department of 
Political Science, Northwestern 
University, 


answers: 


T IS, of course, possible to hold the 
world economic conference pro- 
posed by President Roosevelt if the 
nations are willing to send delegates. 
That is a truism. 

Just as the United States does not 
have to fight in a European war 
unless it wants to, so likewise the 
question of a conference is‘solely a 
matter of will. No external compul- 
sion prevents the sending of tele- 
gates. 


I am no sympathizer with force 


and fascism, and yet I cannot ac- 
cept the current over-simplification 
that Hitler and Mussolini are the 
bad leaders of bad peoples. To a 
large degree, peoples are made what 
they are by economics and geogra- 
phy. 

The Germans are militaristic be- 
cause they lie in the middle of 
Europe, exposed to strong powers on 
both sides. They are fascist because 


of economic desperation arising from 


important agreements could be | 


ies and the educational value of | 


war and depression. No political so- 
lution is possible without an. eco- 
nomic solution. 

But this economic solution can no 
longer be the traditional proposal of 
free trade. Rather it apparently 
must lie in a redrawing of maps in 
such a way as to give Germany and 
Italy a sustaining economic founda- 
tion. 


In the case of Germany, this 


CORRECTION 


In the issue of May 1, on the Ques- 
lion of the Week page, Philip M. 


* means that southeastern Europe, pri- 


The Question the Week: 


Brown, former professor of interna- | 


tional law and diplomacy at Prince- 
ton University, replying by invita- 
tion to the question whether a world 
economic conference, proposed by 
the President, would be possible to- 
aay, wrote: 

“Such a conference should be 
called only on the basis of an ex- 
vressed willingness of all parties to 
consider sympathetically each other's 
needs and to make material sacri- 
fices for the sake of world appease- 
ment. They must acknowledge in 
advance that ‘there is enough for 
every man’s need but not enough for 
every man’s greed.’ On such a basis, 
I believe a conference of this char- 
acter would be feasible and desira- 
ble.” 


The dropping out of a line in the | 


second sentence made this read in- 
correctly “there is enough for every 
man’s greed,” 

In the issue of April 24, in the 
Question of the Week on proposed 


changes in the Wagner Act, James | 


B. Carey, Secretary of the CIO, in 
replying by invitation, said among 
other things: 

“Unfortunately, decades of bitter 
strife have shown us that a handful 


of willful employers are always ready | 


tu fight us when we lay claim to 
these elemental rights.” 

The words “willful workers” ap- 
peared, instead of “willful em- 
ployers.” 

The United States News regrets 
these typographical errors by its 
composing room, 
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marily agricultural, should be joined 
to present Germany, primarily indus- 
trial. This would allow interchange 
of food and manufactures within the 
nation’s boundaries and the estab- 
lishment of a standard of living 
which would permit a return to psy- 
chological normalcy. Beyond this 
some easing of tariffs and of access 
to raw materials might be attempted. 


If the Allied powers can accept 
this policy of live and let live, the 
holocaust may be averted. Other- 
wise the existing economic and po- 
litical systems of western Europe, 
and perhaps of the United States, 
will face their end. 


Rep. Clarence F. Lea 


Democrat, California; Chairman, 
House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 


answers: 

HE present time does not appear 

propitious for a world-wide eco- 

nomic conference. The political dif- | 
i€rences and war threats as well as 
the war in Asia seem to require set- 
tlement, before economic agreements | 
of advantage could be negotiated. 

Should the nations now disturbing 
the world modify their attitude to 
the extent of indicating a sincere 
purpose to secure peace aided by eco- 
nomic agreements as part of a 
World Peace Plan, I would think a 
conference worth while. | 

Primarily, prosperity must rest in 
the internal developments of nations. 
International agreements consistent 
with national welfare could un- 
coubtedly contribute to world better- 
ment not only from the economic 
standpoint, but as a contribution to , 
World Peace. | 


T’S an easy job for a bakery 
to make an ordinary cracker— ' 


of performance which has made 
National Biscuit Company 
Or to produce a fine cracker once ina _ leader in the baking industry! 
while— And Premium Crackers is just one ex- 

But to maintain the superb quality—the 
perfect uniformity of Premium Crackers 
year after year—to insure freshness by — and cookies. . 


rapid, frequent deliveries— that is the kind Many factors contribute to this leader- 


A Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


ample of excellence in a line of hundreds 


of National Biscuit Company crackers 


ship! Choice, carefully selected ingredi- 
ents—laboratory testing of raw materials— 
the most advanced baking methods—first- 
class working conditions for employees. 

It is the sum of these quality standards 


‘which makes Premium Crackers, and all 


other National Biscuit Company Prod- 
ucts, outstanding in their class. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES PILOT | 
GIVES A DEMONSTRATION... 


It’s smart, popular... 
a striking way. 


just watching them burn! At the right, O. J. Brown, 
pilot for American Airlines, shows how one leading ciga- 
rette, compared to others, burns much slower! It’s a 
C-A-M-E-L! Camels win in this comparison by a wide mar- 
gin. The reason: Costlier tobaccos ...carefully blended... 
in a cigarette made to burn slowly, completely and smoke 


cool, mild! 


Recently, a group of scientists made this interest- 
ing laboratory test on a bigger scale. 16 of the 
largest-selling cigarette brands were tested impar- 
tially, CAMELS BURNED SLOWER THAN 
ANY OTHER BRAND TESTED—25% SLOWER 

. THAN THE AVERAGE TIME FOR THE 
OTHER BRANDS. (Camels were remarkably con- 
sistent. Cigarettes of some brands smoked twice as 
fast as others right from the same pack.) IN THE 
SAME TEST, CAMELS HELD THEIR ASH FAR 
LONGER THAN THE AVERAGE TIME FOR 
ALL OTHER BRANDS. 


Camel is the cigarette of costlier tobaccos...cool, mellow, 
more appealing in taste, always so uniformly delightful! 


Camel's slower burn- 
ing (compared to the 
average time of the 15 
other brands tested) 
gives you the equiva- 
lent of 5 extra smokes 
per pack! You econo- 
mize while enjoying 
smoking pleasure at 
its best! 


RY Camels for a really thrilling smoking ex- 
perience... fragrance, ripe taste, mildness! 
Camels give everything you want in a smoke... 
including ECONOMY! 
is Camels have more tobacco by weight than 
the average of the 15 other brands tested. 
Besides, Camels burn slower than any of 
those other brands. And by burning 25% 
slower than the average of the 15 other of 
the largest-selling brands, Camels give you 
the equivalent of 5 extra smokes per pack! 


Camels give you even more for your money when 
you count in Camel’s finer, more expensive tobac- 
cos. Buy shrewdly! Buy Camels... America’s first 
choice for a luxury smoke every smoker can afford! 


“There it is again,” veteran pilot O. J. Brown exclaims to a group of friends, 
*.,.the Camel is burning s/ower than the other cigarette. To me, that’s a per- 
fect explanation of why Camels smoke so cool and mild. It must have a lot 
to do with the delicate, pleasing taste of Camels, too 


Copyright, 1939, B. J, Reynolds Tobacce Compeny, Wiastea-Selem N, OC, 


=THE CIGARETTE OF COSTLIER TOBACCOS 
PENNY FOR PENNY YOUR BEST CIGARETTE BUY! 
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By ALFRED M. LANDON 


Former Governor of Kansas, 
Republican Presidential 
Candidate in 1936 


T IS always a dangerous thing for a 
political leader to cross party lines, 
Nevertheless, to support my Presi- 
dent, I do so; whether he deserves it 
or not is not the question. The Re- 
public deserves it, and that is ali that 
should count, with every citizen. 

A great war threatens. Millions of 
fathers and mothers are facing the 
possibility that they will soon be 
walking the floor as their sons go 
into battle. On the face of things, 
it seems that some nations are mad, 
and bent on ruin. 

On closer examination, however, 
such is not the case. It may or may 
not be true of certain rulers. Cer- 
tainly it is not true of the common 
people of any country. They live in 
hope of peace now, as always. In 
the words of the old hymn, they 
“longingly await the consummation 
of peace forevermore.” But even in 
the case of rulers apparently bent on 
war, they realize they cannot lead an 
unwilling people into a successful 
war. 


Diplomats’ “‘Blunderings” 


Cause Present Situation 


We must face the situation as it 
is, and in doing so let us face frankly 
the fact that the blunderings of 
statesmen in Britain, France, and 
even in America, are to some ex- 
tent at least, responsible for what 


—Wide World 
ALFRED M. LANDON 


has come to pass—including Herr 
Hitler also. 

After all, fairness and frankness 
compel the observant citizen to ad- 
mit that he made a rather strong 
case against economic injustice. ° 

Mr. Hitler’s speech, while rejecting 
the President’s specific request, still 
leaves the door slightly open for 
further discussion of the common 
destiny of the common people of 
this world. 

The United States of America is 
the only great power that has not 
yet been fully drawn into the balance 
of power game, and the ancient 
boundary line disputes, which have 
prevailed in Europe since the Roman 
Republic. And, please God, may we 
never be! 

It is in the spirit of disinterested- 
ness that I urge we explore construc- 
tively the possibility for further dis- 
cussion which Herr Hitler’s speech 
offers. Discussion is the only way 
known to man to settle angry dis- 
putes, whether public or-private. It 
has the wisdom of the ages behind 
it. The longer a man who is spoil- 
ing for a fight talks, the less apt he 
is to fight. 

Because we have not realized our 
stake in foreign affairs, we have 
adopted foreign policies on an emo- 
tional, spiritual and reform basis, 
We have therefore acted like the pro- 
verbial “sucker” in a game with pro- 
fessionals. Henceforth, we must not 
allow friendship or animosity or emo- 
tion to influence our foreign policy. 
We must learn that negotiations be- 
tween nations are cold and ruthless, 
and we must play the game the same 
way. 

We cannot be sure what nation we 
can rely on in Burope. For cen- 
turies they have been engaged in 
practicing the art of “doublecross- 
ing” each other. 


Never has there been a more ur- 


gent call to be Americans—first, last 
and all the time. There is only one 
people and one nation that has my 
immediate concern and interest, and 
that is the United States of America. 


Opposes Pro-Hitler Bunds 
And Stop-Hitler Parades 


I do not like to see people who 
claim to be American citizens or- 


ganizing in pro-Hitler bunds. I don’t | 
like to see people who claim to be | 
American citizens organizing in stop- 


Hitler parades. 


I don’t like to see people who claim | 
to be American citizens organizing 


| 
| 


party. 


here in full text. 


The first full answer by a leader in American life to 
Chancellor Hitler's attack of April 28 on President Roose- 
velt has now been made by Alfred M. Landon, Republican 
candidate for President in 1936 and titular head of his 


As token that the spokesman for a great political party 
urges all Americans to support President Roosevelt's at- 
tempts to bring about world peace, Mr. Landon’s speech to 
the Methodist Uniting Conference in Kansas City May 3. 
has assumed nation-wide importance. The address appears 


as Czechoslovakians to regain the in- 
dependence of that country. 

i like Americans who are for our 
country first, last and all the time. 


I fear for America’s ability to stay 
out of a prolonged and general war. 
Already there are evidences of a 
weakening of our resolution not to 
get involved in another European 
war. Emotional, economic and other 
pulls are already making themselves 
felt, and in the end would be the 
“pullers-in.” 

So it is folly to say that we can be 
indifferent to development of an- 
other European mess. It would be 
the easy thing to say: “I would let 
them stew in their own juice,’ ex- 
cept for its effect on us—directly if 
we got in and indirectly if we don’t. 

It is important that we don’t fool 
ourselves with “weasel” words. It is 
important that we thoroughly under- 
stand what they mean. 


Now, take a look at what this “eee. 
nomic assistance” means. We give 
it. Our side is losing. Will we stay 
out then? I am afraid not. If the 
side we are helping is winning we 
may be able to stay out. But the 
situation is different, both actually 
and psychologically, when our side is 
losing. We—a proud people—would 
then be in the position of starting 
something we won’t finish. There- 
fore, we have an exact duplication 
of the situation when we entered the 
World War. 

I am sure all of us can remember, 
while England and France were try- 
ing to get us to come to their assist- 
ance in the World War, they said all 
they wanted was money and mate- 
rial. But they changed their tune 
mighty soon after we got into the 
war. Then they wanted American 
soldiers in France as quickly as we 
could get them there. And it will be 
the same way this time. 


Economic Aid Means 
‘Doughboy Assistance” 


Incidentally, until very recently, 
the left wing liberals, who are the 
war party in America now, were Say- 
ing we went into the World War not 
to save democracy, but to save our 
investments. Now they are the 
loudest in urging that we must op- 
pose force with force to stop aggres- 
sion in Europe. 


And what does that mean? Well, 
aggression is simply the “weasel” 
word to fool the American people into 
sending their sons to Europe to fight 
in boundary line disputes which have 
been going on in Europe and Asia 
since before the dawn of civilization. 


Let’s face the facts frankly that 
economic assistance means in the 
end “doughboy” assistance. Let’s 
stop fooling the American people 
that economic quarantines and eco- 
nomic assistance mean anything less 
than sending American boys into the 
cockpit of Europe to fight. 


It’s about time the “cannon fod- 
der” mothers of America—and I 
mean war brides of the last. war— 
realize that fact. 


Says President 
Abandoned Neutrality 


There is another thing the Ameri- 
can people should realize. The Presi- 
dent, in so far as he speaks and is 
able to do so, has abandoned neu- 
trality for the United States. Of 
course, the Congress is the final au- 
thority as to what our position will 
be. Until the American people make 
known their decision through ‘the 
Congress, no President can speak 
with certainty for them. 


Of course we are heading into dan- 
gerous paths. We can all remember 
that we were involved in the World 
War by another President who at- 
tempted to act as a mediator, and 
wrote notes in the attempt to settle 
the conflict or to avoid it on our 
part. 

But notwithstanding this danger 
the United States is the one great 
power which has the chance to offer 
something other than the mere 
choosing up of sides before going 
into battle. I am in full support of 
a conference to prevent war, but I 
de not think our officials should en- 
ter any conference lined up with any 
group of nations. 

I think we can and should support 
the President’s appeal for a peace 
conference and urge him to take 


+ such advantages of further discus- 


sion as Mr. Hitler’s reply offers. The 
President’s proposal of two weeks ago 
threw open the door to peaceful dis- 
cussion. It specifically exempted the 
United States from any desire to in- 
terfere in the settlement of political 
questions in Europe, while he offered 
the cooperation of the United States, 
the world’s most powerful single eco- 


scale. 


the world for peace. 


nomic unit, for an adjustment of | 
economic matters on a world-wide | 


There might even be in the near | 
future a general American appeal to | 


horrible and terrifying prospect is 
and remind everybody that war 
would be ruinous for all and would 
achieve no real solution? It should 
be pointed out that continuance of 


could have but one inevitable result. 
The appeal could express the truth 
that a fair chance must be offered to 
all people to prosper. It should point 
out that governments must stabilize 
on the basis of respect for compacts 
and of putting bare force into the 
background. 


Above all, it could restate Ameri- 
ca’s intention to be impartial in its 
approach to a peaceful solution of 
world difficulties. 


Only Objective, 
Justice to All 


There must be one objective in 
view in any effort for world peace. 
That objective must be justice for 
ail nations and all peoples. No con- 
ference for peace can be successful 
if it is approached from a prejudicial] 
point of view. 


We should, in this appeal, reject 
the notion that war is inevitable be- 
tween governmental theories. Also, 
we should reassert our creed—that 
we do not wish to impose our sys- 
tem upon any other people. 


Finally, we should declare our 


MR. LANDON’S PEACE PLAN: WORLD PARLEY AS AN AID 


Why not state bluntly what the + 


the mere balance-of-power contest | 


readiness to cooperate in any move 
really designed to make for peace, 
no matter in what quarter it orig- 
inates. 

It is easy to ridicule the question 
of whether Herr Hitler left any open- 
ing for future discussion. If you say 
his answer is one of force then the 
only thing left is war. 


In that event the American people 
should not be fooled as to what eco- 
nomic quarantine and economic as- 
sistance mean. They mean the 
inevitable sending of our sons to 
France to die, under the plea of sav- 
ing democracy for a continent that 
has never known the true meaning 
of democracy as we know it. 


We may think we can stay out, 
but even the most determined in that 
view will concede that it is a gam- 
It is obvious, of course, that the 
so-called democracies would win if 
there is a struggle to the death be- 
tween them and the totalitarian gov- 
ernments. But what would such a 
victory mean to the democracies, or 
to any one else? After all, does any 
cne win a war—a modern war, with 
its horrors and its long-lasting after 
effects? Would there be any real 
victor? | 

We should weigh beforehand the 
suffering and heartbreak, the de- 
Struction. of producing power and 


THE PLAZA + FACING CENTRAL PARK 


No | in Rates 
during the Worlds Fair 


The Plaza has advised its patrons through- 
out the World that rates will remain the 


same during the New York World's Fair. 


Single from $7 Double from $9 Suites from § $15 


he PLALA 


Air-Conditioned Rooms Are Available 
Subway at Hotel direct to \World’s 
Henry A. Rost, President and Managing Director 


air 


FIFTH AVENUE AT FIFTY-NINTH ST, 


[Continued on Page 11.] 


nouncer giving “play - by - play” 


TYPICAL ACTIVITIES OF 
NBC STATIONS 


Busy staffs with aid of ticker services see to it that NBC 
listeners get the vital local and national news quickly. 


FOOD FACTSHOT OFF THE GRIDDLE 


— NBC insists on facts. Case in point is information about 
cooking and other women’s interests. Photo shows an- 


the home economics expert is preparing in the kitchen studio. 


> 


account of recipe which 


“THERE HE GOES” —The interests of baseball 
fans are widely served by NBC stations, both in the broad- 
casting of local games and in reports of the World Series. 
Virtually every other sport is also ably 
skilled announcers of various NBC stations, 


reported by the 


In the United States there are about forty- 
_ one million radio sets in use, many of them 
products of RCA Victor. All who have 


access to these are able to enjoy entertain- 


ment of higher quality, more variety and greater 
quantity than are radio listeners in any other country. 
Radio is able to provide so richly for its listeners be- 
_cause of the American system of network broadcasting. 
Obviously many stations combining their efforts can 
afford talent that would be impossible for any single 
station. But the nation-wide excellence of NBC pro- 
grams depends also on the man-power and equipment 
of its two groups of stations. These are the 15 that are 
the basis of the NBC Networks (shown in large letters 
on the map), and the 156 affiliated stations of the Red 
and Blue Networks. Vital in the activities of their local 
‘communities are the managers and staffs of these sta- 
tions. Allfnetwork stations perform a dual function. 
They carry network programs, and in addition they 
serve their local communities in many and notable ways. 


R.C.A. COMMUNICATIONS, INC, 


INC, NETWORK FACILITIES. 


OF APRIL 17, 1939 


fi Westinghouse stations WBZ and 
WBZA Boston and Springfield, KYW 
Philadelphia, KOKA. Pittsburgh 

General Electric station WGY Sche 
nectady * WTAM’ 
‘end WMAQ Chicago *KO 
and 


The swift progress of radio has been due in large 
part to the work of RCA Laboratories. Station owners 
have shown their willingness to be of service by quickly 
adopting improvements. For unless the station from 
which you hear a program is operated in keeping with 
modern practice, it matters not how well the show is 
put on at the point of origin. 

Other members of the family of the Radio Corpo- 
ration of America also have made great contributions 
to radio. High fidelity RCA Broadcast and ‘Test 
Equipment —superb RCA Victor* Radios and RCA 
Victrolas* for the home help millions to enjoy radio 
more. The world-wide facilities of R.C. A. Communi- 
cations, Inc., bring programs from the far corners of 
the earth, keeping Americans abreast of latest devel- 
opments everywhere. And these are but a few of the 
ways RCA works in every field of radio towards an 
ever greater radio service for all. 

Victor,”? “ 


Victrola, 


Pat. Off. by RCA Mfg. Co., Ine. 


RADIO CITY, NEW YORK 
e RCA INSTITUTES, INC. 


RADIOMARINE AME 
RCA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 


Cleveland 
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The United States News 


“The Yeas and Nays" 


Fditor's Note: Letters of comment and + 


vagestion are invited. Those not in- | 
tended jor j;etblication and those to 
nich writers desire to have only their 
initials attached if published should be | 
so marked. Even if initials only are to be | 
printed, letters must be signed and ad- | 


dress given. 


An Appeasement Plea 

Sir:—I listened for one and one-half 
hours to Mr. Hitler’s speech, another 
nour to the German translation, and to— 
, yadio analysis. I do not agree with 
‘he analysis. Hitler made no threat to 
world peace. He wants the territory in 
Central Europe that was German in 
1975 sans Alsace and Lorraine. 


The radio commentator should get out 
the old atlas and study it; also Presi- 
dent Wilson’s last speech, which the 
broken-hearted old man rose from his 
dving bed to make. This speech was 
recorded, I know, for I heard it from 
WCAE radio on the evening of the day 
that I heard it direct from Washington. 


The United States got a pledge of | 
non-aggression from Germany for ten 
this should satisfy Mr. Roose- 
velt. Now if Mr. Roosevelt will give 
the same pledge to business in this 
country, it, too, would be satisfied and 
the general public would be relieved 
from the jitters and start living a nor- 
mal life; shortly business would improve, 


vears, 


TITLE REG U.S. PAT. OFP. 


the stock market would come out of the # the owners of small industrial plants 


oxygen tent, show some signs of life, 
even with the monkey wrench (SEC) in 
the machinery. The 
business would take up a very large per- 
centage of the unemployed who wish to 
work. “PYNX” 


Bennington, N. H. 


x * 


In Defense of Plant Unions 


Sir:—Your editorial “Ways to Labor 
Peace” is fine and I wish to congratu- 
late you upon it. It prompts me to 
quote a letter written to you but not 
mailed some months ago: 

“Your attitude toward the NLRB and 
national labor unions, as I have ob- 
served them in this section, always ir- 
ritates me. I try to debate my obser- 
vations as Opposed to your comments 
and conclusions, decide in my own favor 
and then begin questioning your judg- 
ment on othér policies, etc. 

“The -statement ‘like it or not,’ s0 
and so is going to continue, etc., doesn’t 
sound good coming from you, unless a 
time limit be put. If it be wise and 
right, it should and probably will con- 
tinue; if unwise and wrong, I presume 


improvement in 


that you would grant that it will not , 


continue indefinitely. 
“It is my observation that most of 


PREVENTING A WAR: 
MR. LANDON'S PLAN 


+ 


[Continued From Page 10.) 


the long painful period of rehabili- | 
tation for vanquished and victor | 
alike. In other words, the winning | 
of such a war could not mean victory 
for any people. 

Because the issues involved mean 
life and death to individuals and 
governments, we welcome the lofty 
and well-meaning discussion which: 
is now taking place. 

The difference between those who 
believe there is danger in isolation 
and those who believe there is se- 
curity in isolation is largely the dif- 
ference between the political and 
military point of view. 

There is no question in my mind 
that the command of the sea insures 
security in our land for my time and 
probably my youngest child’s time. 
But the question that is bothering 
me is, how long can popular govern- 
ment survive in & world armed to the 
teeth and constantly attacking or 
threatening to attack, with trade be- 
tween nations at a low ebb, with 
monetary systems disorganized and 
a world going bankrupt by this gi- 
gantic armament race? The fact 
that we would be the last nation to 
be exhausted is poor comfort for any 
one. 

We, all of us, are determined to 
defend our liberty. The best way to 
do it is now being debated before the 
American people. 

Is the idea, then, of an interna- 
tional conference to avert the peril 
which confronts us, merely Utopian? 
Have discussions between nations be- 
come obsolete? Is the idea of a 
world-wide conference not limited to 
one hemisphere and not limited to 
armaments or economics, ridiculous 
and doomed to inevitable failure? 
I do not think so, because I think 
the only way to have peace is to talk 
peace. 

Furthermore, the word “inevitable” 
does not belong in the vocabulary of 
public affairs. To say that such a 


+ touch with each other. 


a conference should fail, 


It is still 
possible to rally this spirit by an in- 
ternational conference devoted to the 
discussion of their common interests. 

Even if the attempt to hold such 
we would 
know that our leaders had exerted 
all the moral and political influence 
possible to prevent the destruction of 
civilization. Suppose that the con- 
ference were held and we did not 
find a formula on which all nations 
could agree. Should that prevent 
us from seeking to work for peace 
and better international understand- 
ing? 

Neither must we cease to prepare 
ourselves to resist successfully the 
threat of any country or combination 
of countries who rely solely on force 
as a national policy. 

There. must be no doubt of our 
earnestness in either of these: two 
matters: the willingness to seek by 
discussion a fair and just settlement 
of the disquietude now existing be- 
tween nations, which is crippling a 
return to normal conditions of peace 
and employment; or, in plain lan- 
guage, a continuation of our military 
preparations to meet any threat 
which possibly could confront us. 

Therefore, because of the weight 
of the imponderables—‘the opinions, 
the sentiment and the conscience of 
humanity”—the proposal of such a 

conference seeking to inject modera- 
tion into the world situation is not 
absurd. I say it is practical and con- 
ceivable at this time. 

Possessing manifestly superior 
power, confident in our strength and 
unity, we need not be afraid that to 


propose such a world conference will 


conference is doomed to failure is not 


an admission to make to one’s self 


or to put forward to some one else. 

It is the clear duty of every public 
leader to strive to prevent war and 
© postpone it as long as possible in 


(he spirit of the old dictum “while | 


‘here is life there is hope.” 


Even if such an international con- 


ference Should fail we should, never- 
‘heless, use every effort to bring it 
aoout. At the very least it would gain 


‘ime, and time always fights on the 


ee Of peace. And who could pre- 
uc’ with any degree of certainty that 
si would not occur to sidetrack 
War? Who knows the workings of 
Providence? 

The common people of all the 
fountries of the world should resort 
to every possible means to stay in 


LIKE 
attracts like 


Really important events in Philadel- 
: happen ot the Bellevue-Strat- 
ord. Its distinguished atmosphere 
ond the perfection of its service are 
Most appreciated by leaders, both 
locally and from all over the world. 


Reasonable rates. 


Be sure to include his- 
Philadelphia in your itinerary 


@ Lavoe Bewners, Gen. mor. 


BELLEVUE 


STRATFORD 


@ IN PHILADELPHIA 


be construed as weakness, as some 
argue. It simply affords us an op- 
portunity to show our decent feelings 
and sentiment when these seem to be 
going out of fashion. 

Discussion and negotiations in 
conference are the only effective 
means available to modern men to 
postpone and avert war. We all 
know when they failed to prevent 
war, but it is impossible to tell how 
many times they have succeeded. 

The love of and the Instinct for 
liberty, the dreams that man has al- 
ways had of a better international 
order and a reign of peace under 


God are stronger than hatred and 


stronger than the periodic struggle 
for power. The great cause of unit- 
ing the world in justice, understand- 
ing and peace is poorly served by 
those who are discouraged by one 
failure or by any number of failures 
or by the inertia of the people. 


Round Table Method 


Of Facilitating Peace 


Though the world stands today in 
arms, in every country—and no less 
than in Hitler’s own country—the 


human heart and the human mind 


dream of a better, a more universal 
use of the creative forces of the 
world. Among these creative forces 
this dream cannot be imprisoned or 
killed. Exiled from one soil, it will 
grow upon another. Exiled from one 
time, it will be at home in another. 
Defeated in one age, it will be at- 
tempted in another. For it is part of 
the human soul. 

There were wars and rumors of 
wars nineteen hundred years ago, but 
in the face of such there was Ome 
who realized the folly of settling dif- 
ficulties by resort to arms. ’ “Blessed 
are the peacemakers’ applies not 


only to private affairs but also to in- | 


ternational relations. 
The foregoing is the full text of 


an address delivered May 3 in Kan- | 


sas City. 


will grant the right of collective bar- 
gaining and even the desirability of 
Such from their ‘(the owners’) stand- 


point, but they do question the desira- 


bility of the employes belonging to a 
national as opposed to a plant or local 
union. They feel sure that it should 
be left to the free judgment of the em- 
ployes without coercion from any source 
and certainly without positive and ac- 
tive solicitation by Government-NLRB 
employes.” 

It appears to me that quite a good 
case might be made for local unions 
and that relatively small industry is 


possible evils in large industry in purely 
industrial regions. O. J. McCONNELL. 
Fayetteville, N. C. 


* 
“Entanglements” With Europe 


Sir:—Before making any definite de- 
cisions, the people of the United States 
must review the past experiences and 


future possibilities in the European sit- 
uation. 


he will be 
again? ... 
The aggressors, by not keeping the 


secret of their love for us, have daefi- 


left holding the bag 


nitely decided which side we must choose. 
_ But the most important of all for Uncle 


Sam is to beware not to be tricked 
into any deals or allow another repiti- 
tion of the Treaty of Versailles. 
Wilmington, Del. 
* 


The Farmers and The Unions 
Sir:—Your article in The News ot 
April 17 shows 8,000,000 in the ranks of 
organized labor as opposed to 20,000,000 
unorganized. This picture is far from 
true. Among those most violently op~ 
posed to the labor racketeers must be 
numbered the farmers. We read of riots 


| by farmers against unions outside of 
| San Francisco and in Pennsylvania, but 
_ these are no isolated cases. Through the 


whole country the farmers are realizing 
being badly hurt in an effort to reach | what an awful toll organized labor is 


exacting from them and from the whole 
country. 

If you add these and other workers 
opposed to the unions you would have 


_ something like 41,000,000 who are being 
_ exploited by the 8,000,000 in the unions. 


Our part in the last war. no | 


doubt resulted in victory for the so- | 


called European democracies who imme- 


diately defeated our sincere, worth-while | 
_ aims and instead founded a Franken- | 


stein at Versailles. 
Sam was rewarded with a swift kick. 
milked out of billions and at last was 
named a Shylock. 


For his efforts Uncle | 


Believing as we do in democracy, it is | 


our duty to preserve it, but not by being 
roped in by tricksters and double cross- 
ers to do their fighting. Has England, 
outside of playing politics by deceiving 
defenseless little nations, attempted to 
make any sacrifice on her part for de- 
mocracy in Europe? Has she not vio- 
lated the meanings of every agreement, 
aS we understood them, in the case of 
Austria, Ethiopia, Czechoslovakia and 
the Balfour Declaration? Is this not 
sufficient warning for Uncle Sam that, if 
he signs any agreement with John Bull, 
as soon as opportunity presents itself 


. Largo, Fla. WALTER RAHMAN. 


Editor's note: The article referred 
to by Mr. Rahman dealt with em- 
ployed laborers only and did not in- 
clude farmers, who operate their 
own businesses and are not employed 
by someone else. 

x * 


Bouquets and Brickbats 

Sir:—{ read a good many of the large 
Gailies. All are good newspapers of out- 
Standing reputation, but in none of them 
do I get the national situation in as clear 
and brief a picture as you give it. 

It occurs to me that your publication 


is eminently fair and unprejudiced, too, 


and that is something different. I enjoy 
it greatly. 

WILLIAM C. ELLISTON. 
Les Angeles, Calif. 


Sir:—I regard The United States News 


| @&8 a splendid routine paper presenting 


the capitalistic point of view to a T.; 
_ seldom, if ever, has a constructive ar- 


ticle in it. Just a mouthpiece of pro- 
paganda for a rotten and worn-out 
capitalistic system. 


Elfrida, Ariz. R. E. McG. 


INTERNATIONAL LEADS 


Two-to-one over any other truck 
in the heavy-duty field 


turers combined. Out of all the 
trucks now being sold by forty 
makers in this field, one out of 
every three is an International. 
If this is news to you, let the 
nearest ‘International dealer or 
Company-owned branch give you 
the inside story on International 
Truck leadership, 


The cold facts are the best an- 
swer we know for your ques- 
tions regarding truck leadership. 
It's the same story that truck 
buyers the country over will give 
you. International sells more 
' heavy-duty units, 2-ton and up, 
than any other three manufac- 


International sizes 
range from 4-ton to 
powerful 6-wheel« 
ers. 42 models, 142 
wheelbase lengths. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


180 North Michigan Avenue’ Chicago, Illinois 
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Take a look at the unequaled sales record 


of the new 1939 Chevrolet—then take a 
look at the unequaled list of Chevrolet 
quality features shown at the right... . 
There’s a direct connection between the 


two! 


Chevrolet is leading all other makes of 


cars in sales—selling at the rate of a car 
every forty seconds of every twenty-four- 
hour day—because it's the only car that 
brings you all of these modern features at 
such low cost! 


1939 


have been sold to 


And the fact that Chevrolet is winning 
first place in motor car sales for the eighth 
time in the last nine years explains why it 


No ether ol 


1. EXCLUSIVE VACUUM 


GEARSHIFT. 
BY FISHER. 
3. NEW LONGER RIDING- 
BASE. 


4.85-HORSEPOWER 
VALVE-IN-HEAD SIX. 


5. PERFECTED HYDRAULIC 


BRAKES, 


6.NEW “OBSERVATION 
CAR” VISIBILITY. 


7. PERFECTED KNEE-ACTION 
RIDING SYSTEM WITH IM- 
PROVED SHOCKPROOF 
STEERING. (Available on 


Master De Luxe models 
only.) 


8. TURRET TOP, 
9. FRONT-END STABILIZER. 
10. NO DRAFT VENTILATION. 


11. HAND BRAKE MOUNTED 
UNDER DASH AT LEFT, 


12. SYNCRO-MESH TRANS. 
MISSION. 


13. TIPTOE-MATIC CLUTCH. 


14, EXCLUSIVE BOX-GIRDER 
CHASSIS FRAME, 


15. DUCO FINISHES, 
16. HYPOID-GEAR REAR 


is possible for Chevrolet to*build a car with AXLE AND TORQUE-TUBE 
so many more quality features and still DRIVE. 
sell it in the lowest price field! 
You want the car that gives you the most 17. DELCO-REMY STARTING, . 
for your money; you want the car that is LIGHTING, IGNITION, ' 


first in sales, first in value; you want a new 
1939 Chevrolet! Better see your Chevrolet 
dealer—today! 


Every 40 seconds of every day, 
Somebody buys a new Chevrolet! 


.. and scores of other impor: 
tant features. 


A GENERAL CHEVROLET | MOTORS VALUE 
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The United States News 


THE LEGISLATIVE 
MILL IN ACTION 


Speeding major bills. Railway 
aid, neutrality, taxes, labor poli- 
cies. More pensions for veterans. 


UT of the monumental stack of legislative 

proposals facing this four-month-old ses- 
sion, Congress is winnowing important ones 
and hurrying them along. This ls more particu- 
larly true of the regular appropriation bills to 
maintain Federal departments and agencies next 
fiscal year. 

The President’s recent “Reorganization Order 
No. 1”—bellwether of the flock of executive pro- 
posals for mergers of Federal agencies—is up- 
held by the action of the House in rejecting the 
resolution of Representative Taber (Rep.), of 
New York, which would have put Congress on 
record as “not in favor” of the reorganization. 

Railroads are pessimistic about. prospects of 
legislation that will contribute toward the solu- 
tion of their problem—the problem of increas- 
ing their net earnings. But the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce is shaping up Sev- 
eral proposals, including liberalization of the 
reorganization of railroads under financial 
stress, and some action along this line may be 
reported to the Senate this week. 

The neutrality issue is stalemated in commit- 
tees of both houses, with wide differences of view 
among members and hints of prolonged debate 
in the Senafe. (Details in last column of this 
page.) 


Social Security Act 


Revisions Considered 


The House Ways and Means Committee, origi- 
nator of revenue legislation, is about to swing 
into action in the House on a report embodying 
vital amendments to the Social Security Act. 
(Details on Page 2.) 

What to do about a general tax prograim, if 
any, at this session is yet to be worked out by 
that committee. Even if a general tax pro- 
gram is not attempted, the committee will de- 
cide whether to repeal, modify or continue cer- 
tain provisions of the revenue laws that are 
estimated to produce annual revenue of two bil- 
lion dollars or more. (Details on Page 14.) 


All signs point toward another record-break- 
ing session in the grand total of appropriations 
and authorizations, in part attributable to relief 
and national defense. While the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations is investigating the ad- 
ministration of work relief, the President’s bud- 
get calling for a total of one and three-quarters 
billion dollars is held up in that committee. 
There was a procession of witnesses, both those 
telling of extravagances in WPA projects and 
those defending the work of the WPA. 


The House passed and sent to the Senate a 
bill liberalizing the pensions of World War vet- 
erans ard dependents at an estimated additional 
annual cost of $18,751,000. It increases benefits 
to veterans suffering service-connected 
wounds or amputations, and to widows and or- 
phans, and extends benefits to dependent 
parents. Sponsors of the bill estimated that 
under it 27,800 widows would be added to the 
pension rolls. The vote was 359 to 1. 


New Aid for Housing 
Is Given Approval 


A bill increasing to four billion dollars the 
amount of mortgages which may be insured by 
the Federal Housing Administration, instead of 
the present three-billion-dollar limit, was sent 
to conference. 


The Senate passed and sent to the House a bill 
placing trust indentures under the scrutiny and 
regulation of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission and establishing standards which must 
be met. Indentures are statements of the se- 
curity behind the bond issue and of the terms 
upon which the issue is made. 


The President asked Congress to appropriate 
$277,000,000 to expand rapidly American air 
power and strengthen Panama Canal fortifi- 
cations. The House Naval Committee reported 
favorably a bill to authorize expenditure of 
$6,660,000 to modernize and recondition five 35- 
000-ton battleships. House Military Affairs 
Committee Chairman May introduced a War 
Department bill to insure faster promotion of 
younger Army officers and retirement of older 
officers no longer suitable for field duty in war- 
time. 

Outstanding was the speedy confirmation of 
Leon Henderson as a member of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. 

The naval appropriation bill, carrying $770,- 
473,241, including funds to start construction oi 
23 new warships and 500 airplanes, was reported 
and debated in the House. 


Record of Legislation 


Deficiency Appropriation Act, $162,319,059, 
mostly for procuring national defense materials 
for the Army and Navy (H.R.5219); President signed 
May 3. 
Interior Department annual appropriation $172,604,- 
000 (H.R. 4852); sent to President May 2. 
Declaration that “Congress does not favor the 
President's Reorganization Plan No. 1” for merging 
Federal agencies ‘H.Con.Res.19); House rejected 
resolution May 3. 
Approximately $18,750,000 additional benefit pay- 
ments annually to World War veterans and their de- 
pendents, affecting 100,000 veterans, their widows and 
parents (H.R.5452); House passed May 1. 
Treasury and Post Office Departments’ annual ap- 
propriations, $1,700,000,000 (H.R. 4492); sent to Presi- 
dent May 1. Supplemental appropriation for Treas- 


ury for social security and other tax planks, $276,000. 
Prohibition of advertising of alcoholic beverages by 
radio (S.517); reported to Senate May 1. 


Naval appropriation bill (H.R. 6149); reported to 
House. 


Philip Marshall Brown 


Between neutrality proposals and monopoly investigations, Congress 
tried dunking during the week. Representatives Caroline O'Day, of 
New York, entered a dunking contest in the House restaurant, but she 
lost to Representative Jennings Randolph, of West Virginia, who won 


a loving cup. 


Senators heard about neutrality and milk from two experts last week. 


Mrs. Caroline O’Day Jennings Randolph 


Neutrality, Monopoly and Dunking 


short of war” most likely would lead to war. 


—Harris & Ewing 
Thomas H. Mcinnerney 
Philip Marshall Brown, former professor of international law at 
Princeton University and now a spokesman for the American Peace 
Society, told the Senate Foreign Relations Committee that “measures 


Thomas H. McInnerney 


told the Temporary National Economic Committee that there was 


no milk monopoly. 


THE VOICE CONGRESS 


Taxes, War 
The Senate 


Excerpts from the Senate debate on a concurrent 
resolution by Senator Bankhead (Dem.), of Ala- 
bama, for adjournment of Congress June.15 and 
for investigations and recommendations by com- 
mittees of both houses next January on social se- 
curity and other taxes, and on neutrality and 
transportation legislation: 


R. BANKHEAD: There has been up to this time 

no fault of the majority leader in the matter of 

transacting the necessary business in order to permit 
Congress to adjorn within a reasonable time. 


Conditions, however, over which he has had no control 
and, in fact, the Senate has had no control, now 
make it apparent that instead of concluding the busi- 
ness of Congress by April, as was indicated when we 
first met, or by May, as was later suggested by the 
White House and by the leadership of both Houses, in 
all likelihood the business of this session will be drawn 
out certainly into July, and probably into the month of 
August. 

We have adjourned from day to day because we had 
nothing on the calendar. We meet once or twice or 
sometimes three times a week, clean up the calendar in 
a short time, dispose of the business pending here, and of 
necessity recess. 


Why continue that program this year from now into 
the late hot summer? 


It is now said that a social-security bill must be 
passed before we adjourn. No _ social-security bill 
has been presented to either House, and yet 4 months 
of the session have gone by. 


We hear that we must pass at this session a general tax 
bill. It has been understood for 3 or 4 months that we 
should have no general tax bill at this session of Con- 
gress. Now we are advised that we must wait here until 


fhe House finishes considering the social-security bill,» 


because the same committee of the House—the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means—has jurisdiction of both the 
tax measure and the social-security measure. 


Summer Session Useless; 
Committee Works in Recess 


‘the committees ought to do that work without re- 
quiring the Members of Congress to stay here in Wash- 
ington and wait until they are ready to report. 


We are told we must stay here until we pass a new 
neutrality bill. For weeks and weeks the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations has been constantly in ses- 
sion considering a new neutrality bill. The Senate com- 
mittee, after diligent investigation and honest and con- 
scientious work, has been unable to agree upon a new 
neutrality bill and, through inability to reach an agree- 
meht upon a program, has permitted a new neutrality 
bill to remain in the committee until the old law has 
expired. 

I did not mention the Wagner Act, because I observed 
in the newspapers a statement by the Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. Burke) that it was entirely unlikely that 
the committee considering the National Labor Relations 
Act at this time would report a bill amending the act. I 
accepted the statement as one of fact. 


Mr. BURKE: My reason for making the statement 
was that it seemed important that the committee proceed 
with its hearings, that all responsible parties and organi- 
zations who feel they know something about how the 
National Labor Relations Act is working, either for good 
or ill, should present their views, and that then the com- 
mittee should have an abundance of time to sift and 
weigh all the testimony. 


I find myself in very hearty accord with what the 
Senator from Alabama has said, that these are all matters 
which require committee action, long and careful thought 
preceded by adequate hearings, such as those now being 
held by many of the committees and that, after all, it 
is not so important that Congress be kept in session 
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Fears, Neutrality, .Social Security: 


Appraises Its Unfinished Business 


throughout the summer and into the fall in order that 
action may be taken on these subjects. 

Mr. SMITH (Dem.), S. C.: About what time does 
the Senator think would be required for action on the 
measures to which he has referred? 

Mr. BANKHEAD: My resolution suggested ad- 
journment the 15th of June. 

Mr. SMITH: I vote “aye.” 

Mr. BANKHEAD: That would give ample time to 
pass all the supply bills and any other needed legislation. 

Mr. CONNALLY (Dem.), Tex.: There is no war in 
Europe now; I do not believe there is going to be any 
war in Europe immediately; but there may be a war in 


Congress, its desks still cluttered 
with unfinished important  legisla- 
tion, begins to yearn for adjournment 
and home as hot weather nears. But 
vital measures remain for action. Ex- 
cerpts from the Senate debate on a 
resolution setting June 15 as adjourn- 
ment date, revealing the conflicting 
views on adjournment and on major 
issues, are presented herewith. 


Europe. The United States has no business in such a 
war. The people of the United States do not want to 
be in any war. 

Nobody but Congress can determine whether we shall 
be in such a war or not, because it is our function and 
our responsibility and our duty to determine that 
question. 

Suppose we do have to remain here while it is hot. 
This is the place of our functions. The function of Con- 
gress is to enact legislation. No power on earth under 
the Constitution can determine the great, vital questions 
of peace or war except Congress. 

Congress should remain here in Washington, and in 
session, so long as there is any danger whatever of in- 
volvement in such a struggle as that which seems to 
threaten. 

Mr. KING (Dem.), Utah: It is obvious that we are 
going to commit what I believe to be a colossal blunder. 
We are going to appropriate perhaps ten or twelve 
billion dollars before the Congress adjourns, and to make 
commitments of five billion or six billion dollars more, 
knowing that under the proposed revenue measures and 
under the present laws we will collect only about $5,000,- 
000,000 or possibly $5,200,000,000 or $5,300,000,000. It 
would be prudent and wise before final adjournment for 
Congress to revise the revenue laws, increase taxes, bur- 
densomie as they now are—and still more burdensome 
they will be in the future—in order that the deficit may 
not be four or five billion. dollars, as it will be because 
of the prodigality of Congress and its failure to give to 
the country such revenues as are necessary approximately 
to meet appropriations. 

Mr. JOHNSON (Rep.), Calif.: Mr. President, I desire 
to take my stand. beside the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
Connally) in his remarks upon war. I think we ought 
to remain here, sir, because of the imminence of armed 
conflict. We ought to remain here because such con- 
flict would mean so much to the American people. 

The consequences of war to this country are such that 
I tremble when I think of them. The consequences of 
war are that we shall have no country for which to leg- 
islate if once we embark on such a mad adventure. 

I regard the two dictators with every feeling of horror 
that can actuate anybody, or that anybody can feel. If we 
shall go to war in an endeavor to destroy those two 
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dictators, we shall have a dictator in the United States, 
and he will be with us forever. 


I recognize the importance of other questions to which 
reference has been made; I recognize that we ought to 
legislate concerning them; but, after all, overshadowing 
every one of them and rendering every single one of them 
of little importance, is the question of war—war that will 
mean what we know that it will mean; and, sir, it is to 
Congress of the United States, it is to the United States 
Senate, that the people of the United States look to keep 
us out of war. 


We all would like to go home, none more than I; but 
we cannot go home. We must be on guard, sir, literally 
on guard, every minute of the day and of the night in 
the days to come, to see that we shall not participate 
in a war which is none of our concern, and that we shall 
be neither eased into that war nor driven into it. 


Mr. BARKLEY (Dem.), Ky., Majority Leader: We 
have recessed only over the week ends and from day to 
day when the Senate had no important business to oc- 
cupy its attention. 

Until very recently I still entertained the hope that we 
might finish by the 15th of June, or thereabouts. How- 
ever, I am now confident that we cannot do so without 
running away from the performance of our public duty. 

The Committee on Interstate Commerce for the last 
two or three years has been devoting itself assiduously 
and single-mindedly toward the gathering of information 
which might help in the solution of the acute railroad 
problem. Bills have been introduced and hearings com- 
pleted, and a subcommittee is now working on the prob- 
lem of revising the bills so as to bring them to the floor 
of the Senate within the next week or 10 days. A similar 
House committee is considering the problem. 


Tax Program Outlined 


By Senate Leader 


Mr. NORRIS (Ind.), Neb.: I suppose the resolution 
will be referred to a committee and come up in due time. 
So we are talking about something that is not at the 
present time before the Senate. 

Mr. BARKLEY: That is true. 

I do not think anything can be accomplished by defer- 
ring for further investigation the railroad problem now 
before the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Now as to taxes. I agree that if we go into a general 
revision of taxes we shall be here all summer, because 
it is impossible in a short time to revise a complicated 
tax system. 

The House of Representatives, as I have understood 
from the leadership of that body and others dealing with 
taxation, have planned to send to the Senate probably 
three simple resolutions, one extending the so-called 
nuisance taxes. which expire this year; another one ex- 
tending the shadow of the undistributed-profits tax on 
corporations, which raises about $56,000,000 a year; and 
another one postponing the step-up of the soci*l security 
tax. 

When those various resolutions arrive in the Senate 
and are referred to the Committee on Finance, of course, 
any Senator can propose a general revision of taxes if 
he so desires; there is no rule that would prevent him 
doing so; but if we are to be content with extending 
the expiring taxes and postponing the step-up of the 
taxes under the Social Security Act, we can perform 
that duty speedily and without serious complication. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations will complete 
its hearings this week on proposed neutrality legisiation, 
and such legislation, if it is to be comprehensive and is 
to protect our interests, ought to be enacted, if possible, 
before there is a war and not after a war is begun any- 
where in the world. 

I think, on reflection, the Senator from Alabama must 
conclude that his resolution cannot be considered at this 
time and cannot be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: The concurrent reso- 
lution will lie over under the rule. 
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DRAFTING POLICY 
ON NEUTRALITY 


U. S. loses a shield against war. 
Lapse of “cash and carry” and what 
may follow in its place. 


INCE May 1 the nation’s neutrality armor has 
lacked the added protection of a “cash-and- 
carry” clause, and Congress is now wondering 
what might happen if war shouid break out 
abroad before a substitute can be enactea. 


The principle of “cash and carry” is an op- 
tional safety device which the President was 
permitted to use if he found a state of war to 
exist abroad. It permitted him to proclaim a 
Jist of articles in addition to straight war equip- 
ment which it would then be unlawful for Amer- 
ican ships to carry to belligerents or for Ameri- 
cans to export to belligerents. 

Expiration of this part of the Neutrality Act 
May 1 has caused a sweeping review of neutralitv 
policy by the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations and the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Now that the clause is scrapped, Congress is 
faced with the task of writing a substitute, for 
there is widespread feeling among lawmakers 
that the Neutrality Act, especially without its 
“cash-and-carry” clause, presents a danger to 
American security. 


The Lack of Control 


Of Sales to Belligerents 


Chairman Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada, of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, voiced this point 
of view on the eve of May 1 when he said: 

“Undoubtedly, after the law expires, there will 
be a lack of control by our Government over ves- 
sels trading with belligerents and there will be 
no authority to prevent citizens of the United 
States attempting to deliver war materials, other 
than manufactured arms, ammunition and im- 
plements of war, to belligerents.” 

Turning to the dangers in the situation, Sena- 
tor Pittman continued: 

“As to such matters, our Government will be 
thrown back on international law as it was 
prior to the World War. In the event of a 
similar war, undoubtedly the same destruction 
of American vessels and American property 
would take place, arousing the same controversies 
that impelled the United States to declare war.” 

But Senator Pittman and many of his col- 
leagues have in mind another weakness in the 
present law, which Senator Pittman has de- 
fined as follows: 

“The chief defect of the existing law is that 
it grants no authority to prevent American ves- 
sels from entering combat zones such as were 
established by Germany on March 1, 1918. The 
legislation proposed by me (a resolution by Mr. 
Pittman to put all commerce with belligerents, 
including the arms trade, on a “cash-and carry” 
basis) does authorize the President to establish 
combat zones from time to time which our ves- 
sels would be prohibited to enter. 

“The existing law should also be amended, as 
I propose to amend my own proposed act, by 
providing that our vessels may trade with sep- 
arate and outlying provinces, colonies or posses- 
sions of belligerents where no armed conflict 
exists and which may be reached without passing 
through an area proclaimed by the President to 
be a combat area.’ 

The new formula favored by Senator Pittman 
—a formula which is popular in the Senate— 
would permit export of anything to any nation. 
even a nation at war, provided that goods for 
belligerents were paid for in advance and not 
carried in American ships. Further, Senator 
Pittman would let the President define areas of 
combat which American ships could not enter, 
thus restricting but not abolishing freedom of 
the seas. | 


Effect of Proposed Law 


On Britain’s Domains 


Under such a law, if Great Britain and mem- 
bers of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
were at war with Germany, it would still be 
legal to ship goods, even war goods, to Australia 
or to Bermuda or any other British area no! 
actually in the zone of conflict. 

Thus American ships and American pure 
strings would be kept out of war zones, but trade 
would not be completely shut off. 

So many conflicting plans have been presented 
during the hearings that many lawmakers now 
favor returning to the present Neutrality Act 
with its “cash-and-carry” clause restored. Al- 
ternate plans that have been offered to Congress 
range from outright discrimination against a&- 
gressor nations to complete, rigid impartiality, 
with no executive discretion; from straight re- 
peal of the Act to a tight embargo on any arms 
shipments at all. 

Then, too, the question of how much discre- 
tion to allow the President complicates the issue 
before Congress. Some who are in favor of g!V~ 
ing the President a free hand to run neutrality 
policy fear that President Roosevelt or a succes- 
sor may inadvertently involve the country in 4 
war. On the other hand, some who advocate ? 
strict policy with no freedom of choice for th 
President recognize that some situations may 
arise which cannot be-dealt with in so rigid 4 
manner. 

Bulwarking the position of those who back 4 
free hand for the Executive is an address by A!- 
fred M. Landon last week to the Methodist Unit- 
ing Conference. (Full text on Page 10.) The 
former Republican candidate for President 
crossed party lines “to support my President’. 
He endorsed President Roosevelt’s cablegram t0 
Chancellor Hitler and backed the President’s at- 
tempt to secure world peace.. 
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WHAT JU. S. GETS 
FOR WPA DOLLAR 


Efficiency and WPA. A rec- 
ord of testimony. Ammunition for 
large-scale public works. 


N argument on the subject, just how much 
are the people of this courtry getting in re- 
turn for the dollars they are spending on WPA?, 
has been under way within the Government ever 
since work relief was adopted as an accepted 
policy. 

One group of officials, favoring the use of large- 
scale projects and of Government aid to the pri- 
vate construction industry in place of direct 
Government employment on WP projects, has 
contended that taxpayers were getting about 40 
per cent in the way of value received tor WPA 
labor. 

Another group of officials, favoring WPA, has 
insisted that relief labor was just about as ef- 
fective as other labor, except for the loss due to 
low use of machinery, and that the ,ains through 
widespread employment more than offset any 
loss through inefficiency. 

Now an investigating committee of Congress 
is being given testimony that appears on the sur- 
face to bear out the view of the first group. 


The Comparative Costs 


Of WPA and Private Projects 


Two engineers of the procurement division of 
the United States Treasury, assigned to the Con- 
grcssional sub-committee investigating WPA, 
gave testimony on May 2 that was based upon a 
study of costs on 15 projects in New York City. 

One of these projects was a WPA building at 
the New York World’s Fair. That building, the 
procurement division engineer said, will cost 
$570,000 with only 17.7 per cent of the labor cost 
involving relief labor and 82.3 per cent non-relief 
labor. The structure, he testified, was costing 
the Federal Government 43.5 cents per cubic foot 
to build. The cost of another Federal building 
at the Fair, built under private contract on more 
exacting specifications, is 20 cents per cubic foot. 

Another project was that of a school building 
costing $782,000 as constructed with WPA labor. 
A school built by private contract on almost 
identical architectural specifications and plans 
cost $441,000. 

After recounting his findings, the engineer, 
Allen W. Stephens, was asked by a committee 
member: 

“What is the efficiency of WPA construction 
on projects in New York City?” 

The reply was: “In the neighborhood of 40 
per cent, taking into consideration labor and 
material costs.” 

“In other words,” a Congressman asked, “you 
mean that it costs about two and one-half times 
as much to construct a project under WPA as it 
does by private contract?” 

“Yes, that’s it,’ Mr. Stephens replied. 


Proposals for Stimulating 


Private Construction 


These observations are not news to many Gov- 
ernment officials who have made a study of work 
relief. These officials, in many instances, are be- 
lievers in pump priming by the Federal Govern- 
ment but they insist that WPA—from the point 
of view of giving the country its money’s work 
in construction—is inherently inefficient. 

But instead of urging economy and a junking 
of Government efforts at pump priming, this 
wing of the New -Deal urges that Government 
should’ spend vastly more than it now is spend- 
ing—not to create WRA jobs, but to create large- 
scale public works constructed by private con- 
tract. Instead of emphasizing small projects, 
this group favors remaking cities and reequip- 
ping the railroads and doing other things that 
involve the full utilization of machinery and the 
creation of a more efficient plant for the na- 
tion, depending upon savings in operating costs 
and social benefits to pay the bill. 

A strong wing of the New Deal considers WPA 
merely a stop-gap between the dole and a broad 
program of public works. 
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The Voice 
of Government 


THURMAN R. ARNOLD 


Assistant Attorney General of the 
United States 


NTI-TRUST enforcement is not a moral pi. - 
lem. It is an economic problem requiring 
that rigid prohibition be tempered by a rule of 
reason. This requires exercise of judgment by 
the prosecutor and the court. if we insist on 
rigid standards and definitions, we will destroy 
the law itself. 

Combinations which actually contribute to the 
efficiency of mass production should not be de- 
stroyed. Concerted action by groups of com- 
petitors to insure orderly marketing conditions 
Should not be considered unreasonable. Where 
competition has been destroyed, mere imposi- 
tion of penalties does not re-create it. 

The Sherman Act is America’s contribution to 
economic legislation, It can never be reduced to 
a rule-of-thumb. It can be clarified only by ap- 
plication to particular industries. It requires a 
referee with power to exercise judgment. 

Wise business leadership should be willing to 
accept an independent judiciary as such a ref- 
eree to preserve competition rather than to drift 
into combinations which in the long run can 
Only end in positive government control of a 
regimented industrial economy. 

(From an address before the American Trade 
Association at Washington, May 1.) 
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The Outlook For Industrial Activity. 
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inventories, a factor in determining production 
policies of industry, are shown by the chart above to have increased 
slightly i in the first quarter of the present year. 

This increase went along with a slowing in production and revealed 
that goods were not going into consumption at as rapid a rate as they 


COPYRIGHT, 1939, BY THE UNITED STATES NEWS PUBLISHING CORPORATION. 
were being produced, One result has been some slowing in the pro- 
duction of steel and of automobiles. 


Figures for the period between 1924 and 1936 are taken from corpora- 


tions submitting balance sheets to the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
and since 1936 are estimates from official sources. 


\NDUSTRY'S RISING INVENTORIES: 
WHAT THEY MEAN FOR FUTURE PRODUCTION 


_ GOVERNMENT'S analyists once again + serve Board index averaged 99 for the first + 


are making a.close study of the inventories 
of goods on hand in American corporations in 
the search for clues to the business trend. 

Inventory accumulations were a major factor 
in the rapid rise and the later sharp decline that 
occurred in business during 1937 and early 1938. 
Now the question arises whether these accumu- 
lations of goods—which have not received much 
attention of late—are burdensome. 

A principal economist in one of the Govern- 
ment’s major departments—who forecast both 
the upturn last summer and the first quarter 
setback of this year—points out that business 
today is handicapped by a moderate weight of 
accumulated supplies. 


Stocks of goods in the 
hands of industrial cor- 


Stock of Goods  porations, as estimated 
from trade sources and 


Up | Slightly tied in with the reports 


to the Bureau of Internal Revenue, increased 
about one per cent from January 1, 1939, to 
March 31 of this year. This is a relatively 


Corporations’ 


small increase but as it has occurred on a de-. 


clining level of business and prices it can be 
viewed as a matter of significance, 

As the accumulation has extendéd to some 
of the more important items—such as automo- 
biles—it is held likely to affect business volumes 
for the second, and possibly the third, quarter 
of the year. It is not believed probable, how- 
ever, that the inventory situation, of itself, will 
serve as a permanent check upon the recovery 
movement which got under way the middle of 
last year. 

Stocks on hand are at present, in fact, lower 
than at that time. Figures presented on the 
above chart were 2.6 per cent lower at the end 
of March than on June 30, 1938—despite the 
first-quarter rise. Inventories of 3,042 whole- 
salers reporting to the Bureau of the Census 
for March were 6.6 per cent below March of last 
year, although sales were 4.8 per cent higher. 


The present level is most nearly comparable 
with those of 1924 and 1936—somewhat below 
the earlier year, slightly above the latter. At 
both these former periods business and prices 
were higher than at present, and it appears that 
current inventories are, relatively speaking, 
moderately heavier than at either of those 
times. 

On the other hand, it is worth while to note 
the existing relationship between goods stocks 
and sales. The first quarter gain in these stocks 
was partly due to ordinary seasonal influences 
and does not of itself prove that production 
for the balance of the year must fall below the 
rate of the past few months. The Federal Re- 


quarter. There is nothing in the inventory 
picture which would necessarily prevent in- 
dustrial activity from recovering to the 100 
mark or better by the beginning of 1940. 

For the more immediate future, determining 


Business influenced by supplies on 
hand. Sales fail to absorb the recent 
production of American industry. 
What inventory situation means for 


the future. 


conditions do not seem too propitious. The 
FRB index for April is estimated between 93 
and 95 on the 1923-5 base, as against 98 in 
March. 


Good and Bad 


This slump is mainly 
attributable to the sus- 


Signs in Trends pension in the bitumi- 
nous coal mines, settle- 


Of Industries ment of which would pro- 


vide an immediate stimulus. Some other favor- 
able points also are reported: Farm income 
rose sharply in March; retail distribution of 
automobiles has improved the last few weeks; 
trade sources now state that steel consumption 
is running ahead of output and that operating 
ratios may shortly be advanced; a hardening 
in commodity prices has been noted. 


On the other side of the debate, cogent argu- 
ments (in addition to the general inventory sit- 
uation) are also brought forward. The disturbed 
foreign situation exhibits no tendency to right 
itself; residential construction, the most prom- 
ising basis of recovery, recently is showing 
signs of slowing down; dollar sales of motor 
vehicles, on seasonal correction, declined 7 per 
cent from February to March. , 

There has been considerable discussion, pro 
and con, regarding the seriousness of the ac- 
cumulation of new car stocks in dealers’ hands. 
The facts of the matter, as nearly as they can 
be gauged from figures on production, exports 
and registrations, are that these stocks amount 
to somewhere between 450,000 and 500,000 units, 
which is probably the highest since 1929. It is 
quite materially larger than anything reached 
in 1937 when output exceeded 5,000,000. 

The motor outlook for second and third quar- 
ters is clouded also by the earlier introduction 
of new models planned for this year. The selling 
season on 1939 models will be cut a month short, 
and existing stock will have to be moved be- 
tween now and August when work on new 
offerings will get under way. 


structure. 


This means that the six weeks’ stocks of new 
cars now on hand must be cleared out in little 
over three months; in other words, dealers now 
have close to half the cars they will require for 
the remainder of the season. Some well-in- 
formed observers are consequently anticipating 
a very marked curtailment of production sched- 
ules before the end of the quarter, unless there 
should be a phenomenal increase in retail 
demand. 


In steel there is some evidence of a rather 
uncomfortable growth of producers’ inventories; 
buying has been of a cautious nature, and there 
is considerable misgiving as regards the price 
It is believed by some authorities 
that the rate of output has fallen to a point 
which involves drawing on stock piles. Whether 
operations can now be stepped up to a sustained 
higher level remains to be seen. 


As regards the more 
fundamental and longer- 
term trend of industry 
there is, as reported re- 
cently in these columns, 
a pronounced difference of opinion among com- 
petent observers. Possibly the most readily de- 
fensible view is that the basic cyclical trend of 
business is upward. Housing shortage, exten- 
sive needs for capital replacgments, and enor- 
mous reserves of unused credit furnish a basis 
for expansion seldom matched in our history. 


The Long-Term 
Outlook for 


Business 


In this view, the setback in the first quarter 
of 1939 was a normal reaction following a very 
rapid and somewhat forced upswing—due in 
part to intensified Government spending. This 
reaction was exaggerated by the war scare and 
slowing down of the President’s business ap- 
peasement program. The consequent slump in 
the security markets reduced public buying 
power to some extent, and the unsettlement of 
investment confidence checked the flow of pri- 
vate funds into industry. 


This school of thought—which might be de- 
scribed as one of modified optimism for the 
longer future—recognizes the important retard- 
ing influence of persisting tension and recur- 
rent crises abroad, but holds that only actual 
outbreak of general war or collapse of some of 
the overstrained militaristic countries is likely 
to prevent recovery in the second half of 1939 
at least to the level of last December and 
January. 

The whole recovery move, of course, is sub- 
ject to the limiting influence of a large group 
of unemployed and a depressed and dislocated 
national income structure, with an abnormal 
proportion of the population still close to the 
subsistence line. 


L. M. GRAVES 


News 


REVISING TAXES. 
LATEST PLANS 


Ideas on tax revision. What 
Congress has in mind. The Presi- | 
dent's attitude. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT is author of the jdeg 
that the attitude Congress is going to tata 
toward tax revision is anybody’s guess. 

The Treasury is submitting to the Ways anq 
Means Committee of the House various seis o 
figures that show how a variety of proposed 
changes in corporation taxes would affect 
revenue. 

But the President emphasizes that what :he 
Treasury is doing does not in any way represent 
Administration endorsement of any of the tax 
plans involved. Responsibility for taxes is care- 
fully centered on Congress. 

One plan, however, is known to command 
Treasury interest, even if not outright support, 


Excess Profits Tax 
Repeal Is Suggested 


This plan calls for repealing the excess profits 
tax, the existing remnant of the undistributeq 
profits tax and the capital stock tax. To raise 
the revenue that would be lost by these repeals. 
there would be an increase in the graduated 
corporation income tax. That tax now rances 
from 12 per cent on corporation income of $25 - 
000 or less to a maximum of 19 per cent-—jn- 
cluding a maximum undistributed profits tax 
that can be reduced by paying out earnings to 
a level of about 16% per cent. 

Under the schedule of rates prepared for Con- 
gress by the Treasury, the tax on corporations 
earning $25,000 or less would remain at or near 
12 per cent, but the rates would grade sharply 
up to 22 per cent as a maximum that could not 


be lowered by distributing earnings. 


ing. It takes a withering toll of human and eco 


The Treasury is interested in this plan be- 
cause Of its relative simplicity as compared with 
the present complicated structure. Many corpo- 
rations, however, would find their taxes meas. 
urably increased by the new proposal and prob- 
ably would oppose it. The result is that Con- 
gress can readily get into a tangle out of which 
no action would come. President Roosevelt is 
insisting this year that the tax problem is Con- 
gress’ own concern. 

In other fields of Federal taxation, the follow. 
ing situation exists: 

First of all, the excise taxes on a wide variety 
of commodities, ranging from automobiles to cos- 
metics, will be continued without much ques- 
tion. 

Next, the pay-roll tax of 2 per cent to support 
old-age insurance—1 per cent on employers and 
1 per cent on employes—will be extended at the 
present rate for a three-year period, postponing 
the increase of one-half of 1 per cent on each 
group scheduled for next January 1. 


Possible Reductions 


In Levies by States 


Third, there is to be some provision to permit 
States with accumulated unemployment insur- 
ance reserves to grant some tax concessions ‘0 
employers. Sentiment for relief is strongest in 
the Housé. There is strong Senate support for 
the idea of using unemployment insurance in- 
come as a direct first line of defense against 
unemployment by removing many of the restric- 
tions that now surround use of that money. 
Those restrictions have resulted in an increase 
of reserves during a period of severe unemp.oy- 
ment. 

So far as can be determined there is little ac- 
tive support for any plan of “incentive” taxatl ion 
such as that just announced in Canada. ne 
Canadians are offering to permit corporations 
that spend their earnings for new plant con- 
struction to deduct 10 per cent of the income 
so spent from taxation for a period of (tiree 
years. This is an incentive to spend money on 
plant—thereby developing industry within Can- 
ada. 

Emphasis within the United States in recent 
years has been on devising ways to force corpo- 
rations to pay out income in the form of dv!- 
dends rather than to use income for better plant 
and equipment. 
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The Voice 
of Business 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF MANUFACTURERS 


HE National Association of Manufacturers ° 

unalterably opposed to war. 

This is the position of the manufacturers, 
large and small, as represented by this Assoc! : 
tion. In the words of George Washington, thes 
are opposed to any “entangling alliances. 

The devastation of modern war is all-em® 


no?’ ib 


race 


nomic forces. No sensible person believes st 
profit can come out of the wreckage of human 
lives and economic dislocations. ma 

History has answered that question. ee 
comes through peace, not war. Free nations 4 fe 
everything to lose in war. Free institutions 47 
reared through peace and cooperation. 

American industry wants peace. This pul pow 
has been frequently and forcefully declared © 
the previous platforms adopted by the Congress 
of American Industry. American manufactu rers 
pledge every effort to maintain peace. 

(From a statement by the Association's Bo 
of Directors, at New York April 29). 
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and Within the Government there is | phy” of WPA and to concentrate ag 
of wide acceptance of this conclusion Federal Government expenditures on at 
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Safety Service help thousands of 
fleet owners and operators cut 


the guesswork out of the question of oil effi- 
ciency by instantly, accurately showing the 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened’ 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Vol. VII, No. 19 May 8, 1939 


“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 
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ORAL RE-ARMAMENT®” is a challenging 
phrase which has caught the imagination of 
people in many lands. 

It is neither pacifism nor non-resistance. 

It is rather an affirmative approach to the solution of 
the bewildering problems of mankind. 

It is an appeal to the individual to correct in his own 
heart, in his own home, in his own immediate surround- 
ings the defects of human character. 

Moral Re-armament presupposes a change in individ- 
uals which will mean a change in communities, in indus- 
tries, in labor groups, in nations. It is based on the age- 
old doctrine that wars cannot come if human beings face 
realities, if they acknowledge their wrongs and endeavor 
to see each other’s viewpoints, indeed, if they recognize 
that basically our passions of selfishness and greed can 
be conquered and that there are other compensations in 
life besides material rewards. 

Such a change cannot come in the world unless indi- 
viduals in key positions, in areas of local as well as na- 
tional influence, begin to perceive the vital importance of 
true spiritual compensations. 


“Moral Re-armament” was originally a slogan created 


by Dr. Frank Buchman, leader of the Oxford Group, but 
it has no copyright. Its use is available to all who choose 
to see in the modern world the need for a social order in 
conformity with the spirit of religion. 


SCIENCE GIVES 


The modern world is divided 
as never before. Yet the common 
ITS SUPPORT tie of mankind is a belief in God. 
Strangely enough, from the field 
TO FAITH of science where at times there 
has been cynicism, come nowadays the greatest contri- 
butions to faith. Thus in a notable address entitled, ““The 
Religion of a Scientist”, we find Dr. Arthur Compton, of 
the University of Chicago, eminent scientist and Nobel 
- Prize winner, said recently: 


“It is a corollary of the growing complexity of our 
civilization that people must give more and more at- 
tention to the rights of others. Thus Cain, who 
slew his farmer brother Abel, was a lone herdsman 
who saw no need to be his brother’s keeper. To 
those who live alone, the rights of others have no 
meaning.... | 

“When the world becomes a closely coordinated 
unit, it is clear that nothing less than the welfare of 
all mankind is an adequate objective of life. The 
rights of individuals must be interpreted in the light 
of this great goal. 

“It must now be clear that the great new powers 
given to man by science and technology may be used 
either to his good or to his harm. Without coopera- 
tion, this knowledge cannot be made fully effective. 
If men divide into antagonistic groups, it becomes 
terribly destructive. When it is sufficiently evident 
that the welfare of the more powerful communities 
depends upon cooperation rather than upon strife 
with others, we may expect such cooperation to be 
not far distant. | 

“The growth of science, through its great advances 
in communication, its highly specialized and inter- 
dependent industries, and the great power given to 
industrially organized communities is rapidly bring- 
ing about just this condition, where strife endangers 
everyone and cooperation gives rich rewards to all. 
Thus in the technological society of which we are a 
part, science through industry is emphasizing , as 
never before the need of love of our neighbors... . 

“The need for mutual respect and consideration, 
both among individuals and organized groups, has 
become so evident that only those who will be blind 
cannot fail to see it. With wars and threats of wars 
all around us, it has become literally a matter of life 
and death that men shall become inspired with the 
spirit of fellowship. 

‘Just as the automobile demands sobriety and con- 
gested life makes necessary careful sanitation, so the 
mutual dependence of a technological civilization 
thus implies considerations of the rights of others. 

“Where then is the remedy? Love of one’s neigh- 
bor is the natural attitude for those who recognize 
that all men may become God’s children. This is the 
central theme of Christianity. It is prominent also 
in the teachings of Judaism. History shows no agency 
comparable in influence with these religions in bring- 
ing the spirit of good will among men. — 

“We have thought that such fundamental truths 
of religion could be safely neglected. The techniques 
and methods of living—these we must learn to make 
our way. We would thus look after ourselves and 
our families. We need not bother to be our broth- 
er’s keepers. Such a view of life may have been 
good enough for the lone hunter. It has proven it- 
‘self a poison for organized society. It is perhaps 
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MORAL RE-ARMAMENT 
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As Well As 
Crusade 
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this situation as much as any other which impels a 
man whose life is spent in science to recognize the 
demands of religion.” 

Many men in other walks of life, in other indus- 
tries and professions today recognize the same need. In 
the field of government, in the field of education, in the 
field of journalism, in the field of commerce, the pressing 
truths of the hour command us to observe the effect of 
strife between man and man, the effect of distrust and 
greed, the effect of insincerity, intrigue, and utter self- 


ishness. 
Again and again it has been 


CHURCH'S AID borne in on me that in changed 
NECESSARY TO lives lies the answer to the dis- 
MORAL CRUS Ane which sweeps mankind. 


Love of neighbors is regarded to- 
day as just a bit of dogma. It is interwoven in the rituals 
of modern religions but not practiced in the every day life 
of our times. That is why every movement, be it the Ox- 
ford Group or any other, which seeks to change individ- 
uals and bring them back to their respective faiths, de- 
serves, in spite of the crudities of revivalism which often 
attend such efforts, the support of all sincere men and 
women. 

But “Moral Re-armament” to be effective in America, 
must have more back of it than the Oxford Group. It 
must have the support of all churches and creeds, all races 
and groups. For we well may ask of what avail is any 
laymen’s movement if the churches of America pass. it 
indifferently by? | 

Has not the time come for churches to give evidence 
of their own tolerance and capacity for “love of neigh- 
bor”? Will it be said that churches care more for their 
jurisdictional theologies than they do for the great work 
of succoring mankind in its hour of travail? Is there any 


. justification for locking ourselves up in denominations 


when there is an epidemic of paganism and disbelief rav- 
aging the world? 


CREEDS SHOULD It is too much to ask that men 


abandon their faiths or their be- 
UNITE ON CODE liefs for a universal dogma. With 

man’s various theologies we need 
OF ETHICS not quarrel. But with the pro- 
fession of simple ethics and the practice thereof we can 
become deeply concerned. For faiths which call them- 
selves Christian do not fulfill the teachings of Christ when 
they war with one another. Has there ever been between 
Catholics and Protestants any conflict of ethical pro- 
grams? And will not the Jews of the world acknowledge 
that Christ was the greatest Jew of all times who derived 
the philosophical inspiration of a great religion from the 
selfsame sources that Judaism did? 

Inter-church movements have been tried in the past 
and unhappily have failed. This was because men asked 
other men to surrender fundamental beliefs of theology. 
Today the demand for an all-church movement is based 
on the idea that we owe allegiance to a common heritage 
—the ethics of a brotherhood of man and love of neighbor. 

If the churches of America will accept Moral Re-arma- 
ament as their obligation, and will develop an underlying 
unity in which love shall supersede strife, “there is no 
problem, national or international, which will not yield 
to such spiritual treatment.” | 


CONCILIATION Is this a truism or merely the 


expression of a pious hope? Let 
A PRACTICAL / us see. The Oxford Group has 
METHOD four standards—Absolute Hon- 

esty, Absolute Unselfishness, 
Absolute Purity, and Absolute Love. Supposing indi- 
viduals in positions of responsibility and in humble pre- 
cincts took these four absolutes to heart. Supposing the 
business man and the worker ceased trying to put each 
other to disadvantage merely for the sake of winning a 
selfish point. Supposing all the facts were mutually dis- 
closed to the disputants, and then, in addition, suppose an 
honest self-examination of motives were to cause men’s 
consciences to cast out the selfishness that sometimes re- 
sides in their everyday acts. 

Would not the power of example of these disputants 
cause others to see in the process of reconciliation a true 
application of Christian doctrine? And if a small number 
of key people began to govern themselves according to 
the laws of God, is it to be doubted that their numerous 
followers would begin to ask questions and to see in their 
own lives the opportunity for change? 

Theoretically it is hard to harness man’s passions or, as 
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the phrase goes, “to change human nature’. But all too 
often this is a mere excuse, a defense which in our own 
minds we know is set up to resist the intrusion of an idea 
which we may recognize as true but which is disconcert- 
ing. Truth sometimes can be painfully annoying to con- 
science, and we rationalize our objections mostly because 
we do not like the truth. 

The one thing that stands in the way of accepting truth 
is that sometimes it means a reversal of past pronounce- 


ments or positions. Some call this impossible as a matter 


of “pride”. In other words, it seems more important to 
insist on defending one’s “pride” than it is to do right to 
one’s neighbor. Surely upon analysis the fallacy of this 
reasoning becomes obvious. Temporarily, “pride” does 
get the upper hand but as we turn toward the inevitable 
paths of last years on earth, sober reflections of mature 
judgment tell us in retrospect that unyielding “pride” was 
really not worth the price we paid in maladjusted lives. 


INTOLERANCE 


And what is Love? I was read- 
ing a definition the other day by 
Henry Drummond, written more 


A PRODUCT 
. than 50 years ago, in hits famous 
OF EGOTISM essay “The Greatest Thing in the 


World”. He spoke of the “spectrum of love” as having 
nine ingredients: 

“Patience ... “Love suffereth long’ 

“Kindness ... ‘And is kind’ 

“Generosity ... ‘Love envieth not’ 

“Humility ... ‘Love vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up’ 

“Courtesy . . . ‘Does not behave itself unseemly’ 

“Unselfishness ... ‘Seeketh not her own’ 

“Good temper ... ‘Is not easily provoked’. 

“Guilelessness ... “Thinketh no evil’ 

“Sincerity . . . ‘Rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth 

in the truth’ ” 

—— wrote Mr. Drummond, make up the supreme 
gift—the stature of the perfect man.” 

How many of us in every day life are willing to permit 
a sense of awareness of God to guide our behavior? How 


many of us have rationalized modern life into a series of © 


super-intellectual categories where, with our defense 


mechanisms against the intrusion of spiritual influences, | 


we build harder and harder crusts of human selfishness 
and greed not merely for money, but for power, for so- 
called prestige, so-called pride, so-called ambition? 

Intolerance is the product of selfishness and egotism. 
‘Injustice becomes then its weapon of attack until today 
the collective injustices of selfish men are threatening to 
destroy civilization’s greatest gains. | 

We prate often of democracy, of individualism. We 
preach hates and denunciatory epithets against those who 
disagree. Do we concede that the other fellow may have 
a point? Do we perhaps acknowledge a bit of blame 
upon ourselves? | 

There can be no better way to instill love than to give 
love. When we conquer the pride within us, we triumph 
over the egotism that makes pride. Our main battle to- 
day is between a supreme ego and a Supreme Being. 


HATE METHOD The world has tried the hate 
method, the passion method, the 
HAS LED TO thod, the p thod, th 


| murder method. Revenge is 
CATASTROPHE openly defended as a means of 

erasing a previous injustice. 
But do two wrongs make a single right? 

The first step in understanding our neighbors is to 
hear their side. We can never assume that a whole na- 
tion is without love because some of its leaders are mis- 
guided. We must continue to believe that there are ways 


to reach the hearts of the people of other countries who 


are theoretically hostile to us. The roads that lead to war 
have been tried and with what catastrophic consequences! 

Is not the other road worth a try now? 

The same is true*of domestic strife. Are strikes and 
civil bitternesses prerequisites to progress or would we 
really bring about national recovery if our factionalism 
were superseded by that spirit of considerateness which is 
one of the nine ingredients of the spectrum of love? 

The need of America today is Moral Re-armament—a 
movement in which clergy and laymen can join and must 
join in order to remove dictators from our hearts and our 
homes. 

The movement belongs to no one group and to no one 
nation. It is, to repeat the words of a great scientist, “a 


. matter of life and death that men shall become inspired 


with the spirit of fellowship”. 
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